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ACUTE AND CHRONIC ILLNESS 





Chronic sickness was responsible for two-thirds 
bof all the days of sicknesses disabling for seven 
| days or more, for four-fifths of all the days of 
_ hospital care, and nearly three-fifths of all the 
deaths in a northern industrial city of 150,000 
‘surveyed in 1937 in the National Health Inven- 
tory undertaken by the United States Public 
» Health Service. But chronic ailments, aside from 
tuberculosis and mental illness, have not been 
generally accepted as an integral part of city 
health programs. Their social consequences, 
however, are being recognized especially since 
the rate of chronic disabling illness among 
| sitaiteas men is five times that for the 


} employed (chart on page 199%). See the articles 
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Editorial Comment 


Planning for Debt Reduction 


HAT is the current trend in debt of 

American cities? The $75,000,000 de- 

crease in 1938 in the gross bonded 
debt of the 310 cities over 30,000 population, 
reported in the June issue of the National 
Municipal Review, continues a trend of more 
than five years’ duration. 

Is a reduction in municipal debt desirable? 
Space does not permit a discussion here of 
bonds versus cash as methods of financing 
capital improvements. Suffice it to say that 
cities have erred far more often in the direc- 
tion of overborrowing than of underborrow- 
ing. The real issue is how can debt reduction, 
when desirable, be achieved? 

Should debt reduction be achieved by 
sharply reducing capital expenditures? Debt 
reduction achieved at the expense of essential 
governmental services would be bought at too 
high a price. Failure to make necessary re- 
placements of worn-out plant merely post- 
pones the day of reckoning. 

Should debt reduction be achieved by in- 
creasing taxes? Greater revenue from present 
or prospective tax sources is clearly not the 
answer. Recovery of property values has 
been slow and hardly sufficient for the opera- 


tion and maintenance of ordinary city serv- 
ices. Prompt collection of taxes and full 
utilization of available resources are of course 
fundamental to a sound fiscal policy. 

What other methods can a city use to re- 
duce its debt burden? Considerable savings 
can be achieved through effective debt ad- 
ministration: callable bonds may be refunded 
at lower interest rates, publication of com- 
prehensive data on the city’s fiscal status 
may reduce rates—in these and many other 
ways costs can be reduced. Less obvious, but 
even more important, is the need for long- 
term financial planning of improvements as 
a basis for the debt reduction program. 

How does long-term planning make debt 
reduction possible? In five ways: (1) the 
pay-as-you-go feature decreases the cost of 
improvements. When interest charges are 
taken into consideration, improvements fi- 
nanced by bonds cost the taxpayer 50 to 100 
per cent more than the same improvements if 
financed on a cash basis. (2) As debt is 
reduced more revenues become available for 
the improvement program. (3) Projects can 
be undertaken in order of their priority. (4) 
Co-ordination of improvements yields large 
economies. New pavements need not be torn 
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up to install water pipes. (5) A program of 
land acquisition makes the most effective 
use of tax-foreclosed land, reduces the need 
for condemnation, and allows improvements 
to be undertaken at the lowest possible cost. 

Is long-term planning useful only to the 
city which wishes to reduce its indebtedness? 
By no means! The need for vigilant and in- 
telligent control of capital expenditures is 
even greater in the city which is undertaking 
an improvement program financed with bor- 
rowings. The long-term plan provides this 
control: restricting borrowing to the desir- 
able minimum, and insuring that funds will 
be expended in the most effective manner. 
Whether the capital improvement program 
is a “saving” program or a “spending” pro- 
gram, its successful execution will depend on 
careful, farsighted programming of projects. 


*k * * 


We Can Save Lives 


HE 22 per cent reduction in traffic 
deaths during 1938 in the cities over 


10,000 population proves that an in- 
telligent and concerted effort to face the 
traffic safety problem brings real results. 
Rather than rest on our laurels, let’s see 
what can be done to continue this fine show- 
ing through 1939. 

That there is substantial room for im- 
provement is easily seen from the fact that 
while traffic deaths were reduced or held 
constant during 1938 in 328 cities over 10,- 
000 population, there was actually an in- 
crease in 130 other cities which reported the 
number of deaths. A first task of 1939 is to 
bring these 130 cities and others where traffic 
fatalities have increased into the ranks of 
cities that are saving lives. 

The traffic safety job isn’t a matter of 
sporadic campaigns of enforcement and pub- 
licity. It is a year-round job based on the 
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three E’s of engineering, enforcement, and 
education. It must enlist the support of the 
entire community. The many cities which 
have cut traffic deaths by conducting year- 
round traffic safety campaigns have shown 
the way. Other cities can achieve the same 
results in conserving human life by undertak- 
ing comprehensive safety programs. 


* * * 


City Management—A Review 


NEW book entitled City Management, 

by Henry G. Hodges, is advertised by 

the publishers as “an up-to-date and 
practical treatment, not only of the underly- 
ing principles of municipal administration 
but also of the actual working methods in 
use throughout the country in the depart- 
ments of every branch of city management.” 
Municipal administrators and students of ad- 
ministration who expect, on the basis of 
these claims, to find in this volume a manual 
of administrative technique and principles 
will be sorely disappointed. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism of City 
Management is its hit-or-miss coverage of ad- 
ministrative techniques and its uncritical and 
oversimplified discussion of controversial 
issues. Too general and descriptive in nature 
to offer help in dealing with specific problems, 
and too condensed to give a balanced and 
adequate presentation of the subjects dis- 
cussed, municipal administrators will find 
this book a decidedly incomplete and un- 
reliable guide to the improvement of adminis- 
trative practices. Attempting, according to 
its preface, to appeal to citizens and students 
as well as officials, City Management, in our 
opinion, fails to serve adequately the needs of 
any of these groups. It may of course have 
some value for citizens and general students. 
(City Management is published by F. S. 
Crofts and Company, New York. 759 pages. 
$4.50.) 
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Developments in Municipal Health Services 


By IRA V. HISCOCK* 
Professor of Public Health, The School of Medicine, Yale University 


Local health work has been considerably changed and improved 
in recent years partly as a result of certain national developments. 


ANY changes in public health ad- 

ministration in the United States 

have occurred during the past ten 
years with generally beneficial effects on lo- 
cal jurisdictions. Constructive planning has 
aimed to raise the level of health practices 
and to include all of the people of our land, 
from the families in the most remote dwell- 
ings to those residing in the largest city. 
Consideration will be given here primarily to 
municipal health programs and to the influ- 
ence of national plans, although the recent 
extension of health services has been perhaps 
more striking in rural areas than in the cities. 

Among the major factors which have in- 
fluenced the scope and content of municipal 
health services are the following: 

1. Marked curtailment of budgets for a 
period following the onset of the “depres- 
sion.” Reduction of essential services threat- 
ened serious results. 

2. Increased recognition of the inter-rela- 
tionships of factors in society, fostering co- 
operative planning and integration of pro- 
grams. 

3. Closer scrutiny of results of services 
rendered, and extension of appraisal methods, 
leading to improved evaluation methods. 

4. Focus on problems of mental hygiene, 
nutrition, housing, distribution of illness and 
provision of medical and nursing care, result- 
ing in broadened horizons and some changes 


*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Hiscock, who has been 
on the faculty of Yale University since 1919, is 
a member of the New Haven, Connecticut, 
Board of Health and president of the National 
Health Council. He has lectured in public health 
administration at Columbia University, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and the Univer- 
sity of California, and is a past president of the 
Connecticut Public Health Association, and the 
New Haven Council of Social Agencies. He 
has written many articles and reports in the 
public health field, including the book Com- 
munity Health Organization, recently published 
by the Commonwealth Fund. 


in emphasis in municipal health services. 

5. Partial restoration of budget curtail- 
ments after 1934, and continuing growth in 
effectiveness of administrative procedures. 

6. Development (or extension) of new 
methods for the control of certain com- 
municable diseases, including pneumonia 
and tuberculosis, stimulating emphasis on 
key points of attack. 

7. Unmasking of the great destroyer — 
syphilis, creating wide public interest in the 
problem and stimulating progress in control 
procedures. 

8. Launching of the National Health 


Program, including maternal and _ child 
health. 


9. Stimulation of special university train- 
ing of public health employees, definition of 
qualifications, and encouragement of merit 
systems. 

10. Development of more objective and 
comprehensive programs of public health 
education and of. public relations. 

For years the proportion of the tax dollar 
devoted to public health was relatively very 
small; several other governmental functions 
have been more in the limelight. Unequal 
opportunities for citizens to acquire and 
maintain health were associated with marked 
inequality-of health service in different areas. 
For example, the 1932 expenditures of 
official agencies for public health, exclusive 
of hospitalization, amounted in millions to 
approximately 5 federal, 14 state, and 69 
local, besides 27 for voluntary agencies, or a 
total of some 115 million dollars. This is a 
tidy sum but less than one dollar per capita 
for the protection and promotion of the 
health of our people. As late as 1935 less 
than one-fifth of the counties were provided 
with full-time health supervision, and less 
than a quarter of the local health depart- 
ments had developed a personnel and service 
which could be rated as a satisfactory mini- 
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mum for the population and the existing 
problems. Moreover, many communities and 
states were financially unable to assume full 
responsibility for expenditures for public 
health. 

By 1936 it was clearly recognized that the 
constructive development of public health 
work in the United States cannot proceed 
in an orderly manner without guidance and 
assistance from the federal government. The 
passage of the Social Security Act by the 
seventy-fourth Congress made available 
funds for the development and stimulation 
of public health services! and laid the frame- 
work for a constructive National Health Pro- 
gram. Plans were carefully drawn after de- 
tails were considered with representatives of 
all states and territories. 

Among the recent significant develop- 
ments familiar to public administrators were 
the following: 

1. Social Security Act—Title V, for the 
Children’s Bureau (and assistance to states) : 
(a) maternal and child health, $3,800,000; 
(b) crippled children, $4,000,000. Title VI, 
for the Public Health Service: (a) assistance 
to states and local jurisdictions, $8,000,000; 
(b) research and administration, $2,000,000. 

2. National Health Inventory, by the 
Public Health Service.* 

3. Conference on Better Care for Mothers 
and Babies, Children’s Bureau, January, 
1938, attended by over 400 persons from 47 
states and the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska.’ 

4. Establishment by the President of the 
Interdepartmental Committee to Co-ordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities, with appoint- 
ment of 12 technical committees (a mech- 
anism which might likewise prove helpful in 
achieving a closer partnership of agencies in 
state and local governments). 


1 The responsibilities and relationships of the 
federal, state, and local governments for public 
health administration are described in Com- 
munity Health Organization. Commonwealth 
Fund, 1939. 


2 Thomas Parran, “Relation of National and 
Child Health to General Health Program,” 
American Journal of Public Health, XXVIII, 
256-62 (March, 1938). 


3 For further discussion of these questions see 
Ira V. Hiscock, “Public Health Horizons,” 
Social Work Today, VI, 13-15 (June, 1939). 
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5. Act of May, 1938, passed by Congress 
“To impose additional duties upon the 
United States Public Health Service in con- 
nection with the investigation and control 
of venereal diseases,’ $3,000,000.* 

6. National Health Conference of July, 
1938, which brought together medical and 
other professional experts, representatives of 
labor, farmers, and other groups.® 

Experience has shown that the basic plan 
of federal-state co-operation for health work 
was soundly conceived. Local jurisdictions 
receive aid through the state health depart- 
ments. The surgeon general reported in the 
December, 1938, issue of the American Jour- 
nal of Public Health that “it has been pos- 
sible to allot a ponderance of federal funds 
to those states and communities with the 
most meager financial resources but with the 
most urgent health problems. It has been 
possible to insist upon qualified health per- 
sonnel. The number of counties under the 
direction of whole-time health officers has 
been increased by 96 per cent. Federal 
funds have served to stimulate state and 
local appropriations. New funds from these 
sources exceed $8,000,000.” Coming at a 
time when these communities were emerg- 
ing from the severe handicaps of the depres- 
sion years, this stimulus to advance steadily 
under trained leadership has produced re- 
sults of far-reaching importance which we 
may trust are more than temporary in 
nature. 

Having sketched some of the major na- 
tional developments providing assistance to 
states and through states to local jurisdic- 
tions, a few local changes resulting from this 
impetus and from other causes will be briefly 
discussed. Experience has demonstrated the 
wisdom of having public health work (as 
distinguished from relief and general welfare 
work) organized as a separate department of 
municipal government. However, there is a 


4 This legislation was based on recommenda- 
tions of the Conference of State and Territorial 
Health Authorities, the American Social Hygiene 
Association, and co-operating agencies, after 
careful studies. 


5 For a discussion of the medical care problem 
see C.-E. A. Winslow, “Medical Care for the 
Nation,” The Yale Review, XXVIII, 501-20 
(March, 1939). 
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growing tendency to regard the medical care 
of the indigent sick as a logical responsibility 
of the health department to be administered 
under a separate bureau directed by a quali- 
fied physician. At a conference in 1936 
participated in by many leading health 
administrators, the value was 
emphasized of including under 
the term “direct” health services 
not only those procedures gen- 
erally regarded as comprising 
“public health” but also “(a) 
community care . . . of the in- 
dividual afflicted with certain 
conditions and diseases which 
have a wide prevalence, a high 
cost of treatment, and are amen- 
able to organized effort (such as 
the mental diseases, tuberculo- 
sis, cancer, pneumonia, and 
syphilis),” and “(b) medical 
care by physicians, nurses, hos- 
pitals, and dentists, for those who 
are unable to provide such care for them- 
selves.’’® 

With these newer developments and op- 
portunities for community service, health de- 
partments and health officers are faced with 
the increasing responsibility of weighing rel- 
ative needs and services in the light of re- 
sources in order to insure a maximum of 
effectiveness through a program especially 
adapted to the local situation. One instru- 
ment which has proved useful for 15 years 
as an aid in appraising municipal health 
practices is the Appraisal Form of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, a new edi- 
tion of which was issued in 1938. In addi- 
tion to valuable field service rendered by 
the above organization, the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund established an administrative 
research division, the Commonwealth Fund 


6 The Next Steps in Public Health. Milbank 
Memorial Fund, 1936. 


_ See the Brunswick-Greenville health admin- 
istration studies in Public Health Reports begin- 
ning with October 19, 1934; Ira V. Hiscock, 
District Health Administration, Science Press, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1936; Quarterly Bulle- 
ttns of the Milbank Memorial Fund, New York, 
1934-38; and W. F. Walker, Ten Years of Rural 
Health Work. The Commonwealth Fund, 1935. 
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created a Division of Public Health Studies, 
and the United States Public Health Service 
provided a special division for administrative 
research investigations.” 

The health council plan of voluntary co- 
operation has been valuable in several cities, 
notably Boston, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Louisville, and St. 
Louis; the Committee on Neigh- 
borhood Health Development in 
New York City serves in many 
respects a similar function; and 
health committees of councils of 
social agencies have likewise be- 
come a popular and effective 
means of fostering co-operative 
planning. The health council 
plan was developed to meet the 
local needs for a co-ordinating 
and supporting voluntary body 
of representative public-spirited 
citizens.*5 The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
through the Inter-Chamber Health Con- 
servation Contest launched in 1929, with 
the co-operation of the American Public 
Health Association, has encouraged the de- 
velopment of active health committees in 
local chambers of commerce. They have 
proved of much value in hundreds of com- 
munities in both the United States and 
Canada. 

Proper housing of the health department 
has received increased attention, coupled 
with a tendency in large cities and in coun- 
ties to remove certain health activities from 
the main office to neighborhood or district 
health offices. The health center buildings 
of East Orange, New Jersey; of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and San Joaquin Counties, 
California; of Boston, Massachusetts, and 
New York City are among those worthy of 
note. 

In addition to the improvements in the 
registration and analysis of vital statistics in 
many cities, practical methods of effective 


8 For a more complete description see Com- 
munity Health Organization previously cited (1). 


®For suggested forms and tables see W. F. 
Walker and C. R. Randolph, Recording of Local 
Health Work. Commonwealth Fund, 1935. 
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health bookkeeping,® including the mainte- 
nance of charts and spot maps, have been 
developed to a notable degree, including 
Palo Alto and Stockton, California; Racine, 
Wisconsin; Baltimore, Maryland; Detroit 
and Hillsdale County, Michigan; and 
Rutherford County, Tennessee. 

One of the most fruitful tasks which the 
health department can perform in communi- 
cable disease control is the conduct of 
organized, vigorous, and continuing cam- 
paigns for the popularization of protection 
against diphtheria and of vaccination against 
smallpox and (in those areas where it is 
prevalent) typhoid fever. Among the excel- 
lent examples of well-organized diphtheria 
protection programs are those of the cities 
of Auburn, New York; Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Detroit, Michigan; Honolulu, Hawaii; 
and New Haven, Connecticut. Several cities, 
especially in the states of Massachusetts, 
New York, and Connecticut, have developed 
programs for the early diagnosis and reduc- 
tion of mortality from pneumonia which are 
highly promising in the attack on a major 
cause of death. 

The program of syphilis and gonorrhea 
control will vary to some extent in different 
areas in accordance with the extent of the 
problem and character of population, though 
the principles involved will be similar. Prob- 
ably the most comprehensive city program 
and one which has grown most rapidly has 
been developed in New York City, aided 
considerably by federal funds through the 
state, but also liberally supported by the city 
government. Among smaller cities, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, was selected in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Contest of 
1938 as the city having the outstanding pro- 
gram. In New Haven, as another illustra- 
tion, receipt of less than $3,000 a year from 
these special outside funds made it possible 
to close the gaps by strengthening medical, 
nursing, educational, and follow-up services. 
In many quarters laboratory diagnostic facil- 
ities have increased to supplement hospital, 
clinic, and private physicians’ examinations 
for the early discovery of infected persons. 
Encouragement has been given to such case- 
finding procedures as routine blood tests in 
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all hospitals and clinics, in private practice, 
and in industrial and other groups, including 
all pregnant women, where such measures 
can be properly carried out. In the larger 
cities, diagnostic consultation centers have 
been found necessary.’® 

The Connecticut General Assembly passed 
a law in 1935 requiring both male and fe- 
male applicants for marriage licenses to pre- 
sent medical certificates that they have had 
blood tests and been found free from 
syphilis. By 1938 eight other states required 
a premarital syphilis test for both men and 
women: Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin. Several more have 
joined the ranks in 1939. New York and a 
few other states also require that all preg- 
nant women be given a serological blood 
test for syphilis. 

In the tuberculosis field, improvements in 
case-finding have emphasized key points of 
attack as follows: 

1. Contacts (family and close friends). 

2. Adults over 18 years of age, especially 
those of low income and the unemployed. 

3. Negroes and other particularly sus- 
ceptible racial groups. 

4. Industrially occupied men and women. 

5. Young men and women (15 to 25 years 
of age) including those in high schools and 
colleges. 

Increasing emphasis is being given to the 
importance of the x-ray’! examination and 
follow-up of positive reactors to the tuber- 
culin test, to adequate public health nursing 
service, and to after-care of patients dis- 


10 Charles W. Clarke, “A Typical City Pro- 
gram for Combating Syphilis and Gonorrhea,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
108:795 (March 6, 1937). See also Thomas 
Parran, Shadow on the Land. Reynal and 
Hitchcock, New York, 1937. 


11A plan has been inaugurated in Detroit 
whereby the physician receives from the health 
department a fee of $1.00 for the tuberculin test, 
the roentgenologist $3.00 for the flat plate exami- 
nation and interpretation, and the family physi- 
cian an additional $1.00 for final consultation 
with the patient. These fees are paid when, in 
the physician’s judgment, the patient is unable to 
meet the expense. In many other cities, however, 
as in Hartford and New York City, these serv- 
ices are rendered in the health department or in 
district health centers. 
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charged from sanatoria. With only two of 
each hundred individuals discharged annu- 
ally from the nation’s sanatoria receiving 
adequate training for possible occupational 
success when they return to society, expan- 
sion of vocational guidance and training in 
rehabilitation of the tuberculous, under med- 
ical supervision, becomes a problem of major 
importance. This disease remains a major 
social as well as health problem, being an 
important cause of family breakdown, 
widowhood, orphanhood and social depend- 
ency. 

Activities in the field of maternal and 
child health are developing rapidly and have 
been much stimulated by assistance, through 
the State Departments of Health, from 
Social Security funds. Many interesting 
experiences filled with human interest have 
been related to the United States Children’s 
Bureau resulting from the provision of more 
adequate services for the rural areas. Pro- 
grams in municipalities have been strength- 
ened, although relatively less aid has been 
received from outside sources. In Hartford, 
Connecticut, for example, a preschool dental 
service was inaugurated in the health depart- 
ment. In New Haven, diphtheria protection 
of infants and preschool children in child 
health conferences was added to the pro- 
gram. Furthermore, the year 1936 deserves 
to be remembered as a milestone in the 
progress of effort to provide for the welfare 
of crippled children in the United States 
when the first provision was made for fed- 
eral-state cooperation. Systematic search for 
cases is carried out through diagnostic clinic 
services and through reports from the school 
census, from local health and _ welfare 
agencies, from physicians and hospitals, from 
civic organizations and lay individuals.!* 
Much has been done to extend the use and 
supervision of boarding homes for children. 


12 Martha M. Eliot, “The Social Security Act 
and Crippled Children,” The Crippled Child, 
XIV, 35 (August, 1936). 


13 See Requirements Governing Child-Caring 
Institutions, prepared by the Baltimore City 
Health Department in collaboration with the 
Maryland Board of Charities, 1938; also Balti- 
more Ordinance and Regulations Governing Day 
Nurseries, 1934. 


Health supervision of the children in day 
nurseries and nursery schools by health de- 
partments has also received added atten- 
tion.!3 

In school health work there is an increas- 
ing tendency to emphasize the position of the 
school physician as a medical advisor and 
of the school nurse as a health counsellor. 
Two thorough health examinations of pupils 
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in the elementary grades and two in the sec- 
ondary grades, made so far as practical by 
the family physicians who report findings to 
the school department, seem to be a practical 
goal. The medical advisor renders guidance 
service, examines periodically those children 
who are not examined by family physicians 
(preferably with the parents present) or who 
are referred by principals, teachers and 
nurses, and aids in the school sanitation 
program. The department of education in 
Hartford, Connecticut, among other cities, 


14 See also Report of a Committee on School 
Health Policies (Ira V. Hiscock, chairman). 
State Department of Education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, February, 1939. 
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has developed a comprehensive program with 
these objectives in mind.1* An extensive 
survey of mouth hygiene programs for school 
children in cities of various sizes throughout 
the United States resulted in detailed reports 
(describing the work for each city) made in 
1938 by the Cleveland Child Health Associ- 
ation. An exhaustive administrative research 
study of the school health program in New 
York City has produced valuable informa- 
tion for those interested in evaluation and 
future program planning. 

Public health nursing under governmental 
auspices was stimulated in the national, 
state, and local health organizations by the 
passage of the Social Security Act. In cities, 
various types of agencies are concerned with 
the provision of public health nursing, in- 
cluding the department of health, the board 
of education, and the public health nursing 
association. Three types of program seem to 
have yielded practical results: (1) the or- 
ganization in the department of health of a 
combined generalized public health nursing 
service; (2) the development of a general- 
ized service in which official and voluntary 
agencies co-operate; and (3) delegation of 
all nursing service to a voluntary agency, 
the city purchasing those services for which 
it is responsible. In the last-named plan 
there should be representation from the 
health department in the administration of 
the agency. The survey of public health 
nursing conducted by a committee of the 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing strongly recommends that all public 
health nursing services in a city be carried 
by as few agencies as possible.'® 

Turning briefly to sanitation, the standard 
milk ordinance, published by the United 
States Public Health Service'® has proved to 
be a valuable aid to local health officers 
and inspectors in that it constitutes a hand- 


15 National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, Survey of Public Health Nursing. 
Commonwealth Fund, 1934. See also “Minimum 
Qualifications for Those Appointed to Positions 
in Public Health Nursing,” Public Health Nurs- 
ing, March, 1936, and February, 1938. 


16 United States Public Health Service, Public 
Health Service Milk Ordinance and Code, 1936. 
Government Printing Office, 1937. 
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book or manual of milk sanitation require- 
ments and may be used as a guide, regardless 
of the type of milk ordinance in force. Pas- 
teurization has increased in popularity and 
tests have recently been developed to indi- 
cate the adequacy of the pasteurization proc- 
ess. In a decision entitled “Pasteurization 
of Milk,” the American Medical Association’s 
Committee on Foods stated: “Since disease 
germs are readily destroyed by well-estab- 
lished methods of pasteurization, all milk 
for direct human consumption or for use in 
ice cream, cheese or other milk products 
should be pasteurized according to officially 
approved methods.” In many cities, includ- 
ing Cincinnati and St. Louis, all milk is pas- 
teurized. 

The promulgation of special regulations 
requiring the sterilization of utensils used 
in serving food and drink to the public is 
one of the most important newer provisions 
being stressed at the moment, but one of the 
most difficult to enforce. Two factors give 
promise, namely, the development of small 
machines for washing and disinfection, and, 
in some local health departments, the collec- 
tion during inspections of specimens from 
utensils for bacteriological examination in 
the laboratory.'* Among the health depart- 
ments which have made useful contributions 
in this field are those of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and of Los Angeles County. If a health 
department wishes to conduct health exam- 
inations of food handlers, the plans followed 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and Detroit, Michigan, appear to be 
among the most practical. 

In the smaller cities especially, general 
sanitation and food and milk control may 
well be combined in a bureau of environ- 
mental sanitation. Increasing emphasis is 
being given to housing in relation to health. 
Basic principles for healthful housing re- 
quire a consideration of fundamental physio- 
logical and psychological needs and protec- 
tion against contagion and accidents. The 
health officers and the health departments 


17 Katherine Marden, et al., “Administrative 
Control of Food Handlers and Places Dispens- 
ing Food and Drinks,” American Journal of 
Public Health, XXVIII, 1277 (November, 1938). 
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are assuming a more active position of 
leadership in fostering developments for 
healthful housing and in conducting special 
studies, such as those reported in Memphis, 
Tennessee, and Newark, New Jersey.'® 

In conclusion it should be observed that 
the voluntary or non-official agency con- 
tinues to occupy an important place in the 
community health program for the conduct 
of certain important activities for which the 
local official agency is usually not equipped 
or ready, for the support of adequate stand- 
ards of service, and as a pathfinder through 
experimentation and demonstration in pio- 
neer fields. The dominant characteristic of 


18 For more detailed discussion of the sanita- 
tion program, including housing, see Community 
Health Organization previously cited (1). 
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the public health movement of the past 
decade has been the emphasis given to pub- 
lic health education. Voluntary and official 
agencies have shared responsibilities in the 


development and conduct of activities in the 
hope of securing a wider application of avail- 
able knowledge regarding the prevention of 
disease and the promotion of health. Through 
co-operative action much has been accom- 
plished in the dissemination of knowledge 
and in the moulding of public opinion for 
needed support of public health practice. 
But, as recently indicated by Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Parran, much remains to be done if 
the possibilities are to become a reality.’® 


19Thomas Parran, “Health Needs of the 
Nation,” Public Health Reports, 54,919-24 (June 
2, 1939). 


Some Standards for Municipal Hospital Care 


By ALDEN B. MILLS* 
Managing Editor, THE MODERN HOSPITAL, Chicago 


In cities under 100,000, how many hospital beds are required, when should the 
city build a hospital, and what are some of the problems in hospital operation? 


T is now widely accepted that govern- 

mental agencies will provide some of the 

cost of hospital care for those persons 
who are unable to meet it from their own 
resources. This responsibility has been as- 
sumed by cities, counties, and states for 
many years. Often the procedure has been 
haphazard and even today there is no general 
agreement as to just where the boundaries 
ought to be drawn, what relations should 
exist between the various governmental 
agencies concerned or between the govern- 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Mills was a member of 
the research staff and later executive secretary, 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), 1928-33; is the author of The 
Expense of Illness and of Physical and Mental 
Defects Prevailing in the United States (1929) 
and of a forthcoming book Public Relations for 
Hospitals. 


1 Alden B. Mills, “Municipal Responsibility for 
Hospital Care,” Pusrtic MANAGEMENT, XVIII, 
11-14 (January, 1936). 


mental agencies and the voluntary agencies. 

In a previous article the writer discussed 
municipal responsibility for hospital care’ 
and now it seems desirable to move on to a 
brief treatment of the question of “How can 
the municipality best discharge this respon- 
sibility?” The answers that might be given 
to this problem are so diverse that we will 
restrict the discussion by eliminating any 
consideration of the large metropolitan areas. 
For present purposes let us consider only the 
situation as it would be presented in a com- 
munity of less than 100,000 people. 


RaTiIo oF BEDs TO POPULATION 


Present accepted standards for general 
hospitals require from two to five beds per 
1,000 population. The ratio of two per 1,000 
is applicable in the small towns. The larger 
cities, of course, have a greater number of 
specialists and consultants and thus draw 
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hospital cases from surrounding towns and 
rural areas. Thus they need a higher ratio 
of beds to population. Also urban people use 
hospitals more freely than do those in small 
towns and rural areas. Therefore, in metro- 
politan communities a ratio of at least five 
beds per 1,000 is considered necessary. 

For tuberculosis facilities, the generally 
accepted standard is two beds in a hospital 
or sanitarium for each death each year. This 
will ordinarily require between 1 and 1.5 
beds per 1,000 population. For nervous and 
mental patients the ratio of five to six beds 
per 1,000 has been set but is rarely achieved; 
hence most nervous and mental hospitals are 
greatly overcrowded. Cities, however, rarely 
provide service for tuberculous or mental 
patients; counties usually care for the former 
and state governments for the latter. Be- 
cause of the long length of stay most patients 
in both of these categories are public charges. 

Confining the discussion to general hospi- 
tals only, we could safely say that a city 
of 20,000 people should provide about 40 
beds; a city of 50,000 people about 150 beds; 
and a city of 100,000 people about 350 to 
400 beds in all of the general hospitals com- 
bined. Ordinarily each of these cities will 
have one or more voluntary hospitals: i.e., 
nonprofit hospitals relying for support on 
voluntary gifts. 


PUBLIC OR VOLUNTARY HosPITAL? 


Should the city itself build a hospital to 
care for the indigent and near indigent or 
should it arrange to obtain this care from 
the existing voluntary hospital or hospitals? 
This is not an easy question. The arguments 
in favor of the city building its own hospital 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Such a hospital would be directly under 
city control and, therefore, more readily di- 
rected by the city government. 

2. Sometimes a city operates its own hos- 
pital at a lower cost per patient day than do 
the voluntary hospitals. (This is a tricky 


matter, however, and great care should be 
taken to be sure that one is not misled. 
There are wide variations in quality of hos- 
pital service and service at $4.00 a day may 
be more efficient and more economical than 
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service at $2.00 per day.) 

3. City operation enables the city govern- 
ment to subsidize the hospital budget and 
offer part-pay service to low-income patients 
at less than cost, the difference to be made 
up from taxes. Voluntary hospitals, of course, 
do the same thing but must make up the 
difference from the “profit”? on full-pay pa- 
tients or from donations or endowment in- 
come (the latter ordinarily being very small 
or nonexistent). 

4. If the existing voluntary hospital does 
not maintain good standards, the city may 
wish to construct and operate its own hospi- 
tal in order to improve the quality of hospi- 
tal service in the community. (Of course 
there is the danger that the opposite will 
happen; it sometimes does.) 

5. Sometimes voluntary hospitals have a 
too restricted concept of their function and 
refuse to admit certain groups or certain 
classes of cases, e.g. communicable, venereal, 
convalescent, chronic, colored, or other types. 

On the other side of the ledger are certain 
distinct advantages in the use of voluntary 
hospitals for the care of the city wards. These 
should be given careful consideration in de- 
ciding upon a basic policy. 

1. Such a plan preserves a partnership be- 
tween philanthropy and government. Usually 
the rates of payment agreed upon by the gov- 
ernment and the hospitals are not sufficient 
to cover more than operating costs, making 
no allowance for the original investment in 
buildings and the depreciation and obsoles- 
cence of these structures. The original invest- 
ment in a general hospital of reasonably good 
quality will vary from about $2,000 to 
$4,000 or $5,000 per bed depending upon the 
character of the construction, the extensive- 
ness of the special technical and scientific 
equipment, and the general level of service 
to be provided. The building itself is ordi- 
narily considered to have a useful life of 40 
years and the equipment a life of 10 years, 
on the average. So depreciation and obsoles- 
cence play important roles in hospital 
expense. 

2. Other conditions being equal, two hos- 
pitals of 50 beds each cannot render as good 
service as one hospital of 100 beds. The 
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minimum size for a general hospital which 
permits it to achieve most of the efficiencies 
of large-scale operation and to offer a well- 
rounded service to patients was recently set 
at 200 beds in the Hospital Survey for New 
York. Of course, a 200-bed hospital should 


not be built when the com- 
munity needs only 100 or 150 
beds. But until the community 
is able to support two hospitals 
of nearly 200 beds each, it 
would be better to concentrate 
all service in one institution. 
Sometimes the desirable combi- 
nation can be obtained by unit- 
ing the communicable disease 
hospital, the hospital service for 
the poor farm (if one exists), 
the care of chronics and conva- 
lescents, and the care of the tu- 
berculous in one institution or 
under one administrative man- 
agement. 

Competition in hospital service does not 
usually bring the desirable results which it 
is supposed to achieve in industrial life, par- 
ticularly if it means that the community is 
served by two or more small, poorly equipped, 
ineptly administered, and inadequately 
staffed hospitals. 

3. The system of paying voluntary hospi- 
tals for the care of the indigent may help 
these institutions to tide over the present 
difficult period. These institutions now find 
it much harder to obtain substantial gifts 
than they did a decade ago. The income on 
their endowment, if they have any, is de- 
cidedly smaller. But they are facing increas- 
ing costs because of the demand of hospital 
employees for shorter hours and higher pay, 
as well as better working conditions, and also 
because of the constant advances in science 
which put persistent pressure upon hospitals 
to purchase new equipment or provide new 
services if they are to keep abreast. 

4. While it is recognized that there are 
certain difficulties involved in working out a 
satisfactory relationship between local gov- 
ernments and voluntary hospitals, these are 
relatively minor in comparison with the head- 
aches that are associated with direct opera- 
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tion of a hospital. Some of the vexing prob- 

lems concern administration of the hospital, 

relations with employees, relations with med- 

ical staff members, relations with national ac- 

crediting and approving agencies, financing 

problems, and educating nurses, interns, and 
residents. 


A REporRT ON RELATIONSHIPS 


A joint committee of the 
American Hospital Association 
and the American Public Wel- 
fare Association has been work- 
ing for some time on the prob- 
lem of relationship between lo- 
cal government bodies and vol- 
untary hospitals. One of the 
major results of this co-opera- 
tion is a report entitled “‘Hospi- 
tal Care for the Needy,” which 
was published in the January, 
1939, issue of Hospitals. Re- 
prints of the report are available 
without charge from the Committee on Re- 
search in Medical Economics, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

This committee has worked out in con- 
siderable detail a set of principles which may 
well guide the activities of hospitals and local 
governments in their joint dealings. It recog- 
nizes the desirability, under certain circum- 
stances, of utilizing voluntary hospitals for 
the care of the indigent and recommends that 
payments be on a basis of service rendered 
and not on a lump sum or subsidy basis. 
Where more than one hospital is involved, 
it is suggested that the hospitals act jointly. 
The committee points out that “public offi- 
cials should recognize that good hospital 
service is increasingly complex and costly; 
that a high standard of care of patients is 
important and an ultimate economy, and 
they should appreciate the close relation of 
hospital service to general medical practice 
and to public health.” 

The committee urges the hospitals to pre- 
sent a united front to the community con- 
cerning their needs and to avoid internal dis- 
sension and competitive action which would 
lower standards of service. 

“Both the public officials and the hospitals 
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of each community,” the committee declares, 
“should recognize that the rate of payment 
for service must be adjusted through con- 
ference, taking into account operating costs 
and other considerations which will vary 
among communities, and that no simple for- 
mula controlling rate of payment can be 
generally applied.” 

Voluntary hospitals should not be encour- 
aged by the receipt of tax funds to embark 
on unwarranted expansion programs and 
must realize that “public funds should be 
expended through public authorities and that 
receipt of tax funds will imply some measure 
of public control over charges, admission of 
public wards as patients, and hospital ac- 
counting.” 

Finally, the committee delicately suggests 
that both public officials and hospitals should 
encourage high standards “such as those re- 
quired for the approved list of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons.” 

Municipal officers and the policy-making 
bodies under which they serve should be 
thoroughly familiar with this important com- 
mittee report. 


PROBLEMS IN MUNICIPAL OPERATION 


Some smaller municipalities and many 
large ones, however, already have munici- 
pally owned and operated hospitals. How 
can they meet the operating problems already 
listed? 

The first and most important action is to 
employ a competent hospital administrator, 
if this can possibly be done. Even hospitals 
as small as 20 or 30 beds are nowadays find- 
ing it advantageous to employ experienced 
administrators. A few years ago the only 
way to obtain experience in hospital admin- 
istration was through apprenticeship to a 
capable administrator, and even today this 
remains the most frequent method of educa- 
tion in administration. But the American 


Hospital Association and, more particularly, 
the American College of Hospital Adminis- 
trators, have been stimulating other educa- 
tional opportunities for hospital administra- 
tors. The University of Chicago, in co-opera- 
tion with the College, conducts a one-year 
graduate course in hospital administration 
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which is followed by a one-year administra- 
tive internship in a good hospital. Only eight 
or ten students are accepted each year and 
upon completion of their internships they 
have been rapidly placed in good positions. 

A numerically more significant activity is 
the conduct of six regional hospital institutes 
for administrators and department heads. 
These are given at the following universities: 
Chicago, Stanford, Minnesota, Duke, Colum- 
bia, Harvard and Puerto Rico. All except the 
one at Minnesota are for periods of two 
weeks. From 600 to 800 hospital people 
each year obtain a considerable educa- 
tional stimulus from these institutes. The 
University of Chicago has also just an- 
nounced an evening course in hospital admin- 
istration. If this proves successful, it will 
doubtless be taken up by other qualified 
universities. 

Municipal officials desirous of improving 
the quality of administration in their hospi- 
tals can encourage the hospital people to take 
advantage of these educational opportunities. 
When in search of a new administrator, of- 
ficials may well consult with the American 
College of Hospital Administrators or with 
the three or four leading professional place- 
ment bureaus in this field. 

The appointment of members to the medi- 
cal staff is a second difficult problem. Obvi- 
ously all physicians want staff appointments 
because of the added prestige and the wid- 
ened opportunity to provide care to their 
patients. But the governing body cannot 
lightly confer staff appointment. The hospi- 
tal has moral and legal obligations to protect 
its patients against incompetent medical 
service by staff physicians and surgeons. 
This means that the qualifications of every 
man appointed to the staff should be such 
that they warrant the hospital in making the 
appointment. 

It is not necessary to allow every staff 
member to perform major operations; in fact, 
to do so is a breach of trust to the public. 
Each department of the staff (e.g. medicine, 
surgery, obstetrics, and pediatrics) should 
have a chief who preferably should be cer- 
tifred as competent in his particular specialty 
by the appropriate specialty board (Ameri- 
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can Board of Surgery, American Board of 
Internal Medicine, etc.). The chief should 
assume responsibility for the quality of work 
done by all the doctors in his department. 
Appropriate rules and regulations should be 
drawn up by the medical staff and ratified by 
the governing body. These should be en- 
forced fairly and impartially and offenders 
should be properly disciplined whether they 
be unknown young doctors or the most in- 
fluential practitioners in the community. 

Obviously a hospital cannot keep faith 
with the public if it admits to its staff men 
whose educational background has not quali- 
fied them to render competent treatment to 
patients. This, and not a monopolistic ten- 
dency, is the reason for excluding quacks and 
persons who try to enter medicine “by the 
back door.” 

As an objective check upon their own 
opinions concerning the quality of service 
rendered in a municipal hospital, the govern- 
ing authorities should ask the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons to make an inspection of the 
hospital for purposes of putting it on the 
approved list (if it contains 25 beds or 
more). The inspection is made without ex- 
pense to the institution and the man who 
makes the inspection will, upon invitation, 
meet with the governing board, the medical 
staff, the administrative staff, or all three 
of them, to discuss his findings. 

If the hospital is large enough to under- 
take the training of interns and residents, it 
should first seek the approval of the Ameri- 
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can Medical Association. The quality and 
character of this type of education is chang- 
ing rapidly and an important report on the 
subject will be issued early in 1940 by the 
Commission on Graduate Medical Education. 
Public officials interested in this aspect of 
hospital work will find the report a gold mine 
of valuable suggestions. 

If a nursing school is maintained, the gov- 
erning body should be familiar with the im- 
portant studies in this field which are avail- 
able from the National League of Nursing 
Education and from the American Hospital 
Association. 

The writer frequently is asked what good 
hospital care should cost. That question is 
impossible to answer because “good hospi- 
tal care” differs so widely from place to 
place. However, as a very general and not 
particularly satisfactory guide, I can quote 
the following figures. Thirty-nine voluntary 
general hospitals in New Jersey in 1937 had 
average costs per patient day of $4.88. A 
total of 153 general hospitals in Ohio had an 
average per capita cost of $5.32 for the same 
year. Seventeen Chicago general hospitals 
had an average of $6.87 per patient day. 
Ninety-three general and special hospitals in 
New York City had costs of $3.40 per capita. 
In North and South Carolina, 115 general 
hospitals reported costs for 1936 of $3.15 per 
patient day. These wide variations reflect 
differences in the character of work in dif- 
ferent hospitals and different price and wage 
levels in different parts of the country. 

Jd 














Operation of Municipally Owned Bus Systems 


By EMIL F. JARZ 
Apprentice, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Sixteen cities own and operate bus lines; the informa- 
tion in this article was supplied by municipal officials. 


railways are following the trend toward 
bus transportation. During the last 
year the cities of Alexandria, Louisiana, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, and St. Petersburg, Florida, 
have entirely replaced city-owned street rail- 
ways with bus lines. This article presents 
some facts about the city-owned bus lines in 
these three cities and in 13 other municipali- 
ties which are known to own and operate 
buses (five in conjunction with city-owned 
street railways and eight bus service only). 
Four of these 16 cities have more than 100,- 
000 population; three from 30,000 to 100,- 
000; six have from 10,000 to 30,000; and 
three have less than 10,000 population. 
The publicly owned bus systems in a few 
of these cities serve as feeders to privately 
owned bus or street railway lines, but in 
most of the cities they are the only method 
of transportation. In Detroit, Eureka, Seat- 
tle, and perhaps other cities, the street rail- 


ae which own and operate street 


ways are gradually being replaced with bus 
service. 

A great variation in the number and size 
of buses is indicated in the accompanying 
table. Eureka, California, has two buses, 
while at the other extreme Detroit, Michi- 
gan, makes use of 1,270 vehicles. Bus size 
ranges from the small 15-passenger type to 
the large coach accommodating 40 persons, 
with a bus capacity somewhere in the 
twenties as the most popular. Bus statistics 
for the entire country show that 21- and 29- 
passenger types are commonly used in cities.’ 
Coaches bought by Detroit in 1938 were of 
the 25-passenger type. 

The cost of operating municipal bus lines 
in 1938, including depreciation, liability in- 
surance, interest, and all other charges, ex- 
ceeded total revenues in seven of the 12 


1Bus Facts for 1938. National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators (Washington, D. C., 
1938), p. 25. 
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City Extent of Service Total F 
Pop. Operated Number Bus Size Operating Total Basic 
City 1930 Street of Area of Service (No. of Cost! Revenue _ Fare 

Railway Buses (Route Miles) Passengers) 1938 1938 (in cents) 
AlexenGria, La. .................. 23,025 None 12 City-wide a “Geese 8 -fiones 5 
Ashtabula, Ohio ................ 23,301 None 5 City-wide ee 5 kena unghie 8 
Coral Gables, Fila............... 5,697 None 14 City-wide 17-30 $ 88,646 $ 82,074 5 
Cover “sty, (ait... 5,669 None... 8 miles 25 38,102 41,174 7 
Detroit, Michigan .............. 1,569,006 Yes 1,270 632 miles 15-40 4,587,008 6,079,830 10 
Eureka, California ............ 15,752 Yes | BAe 17 COFGS” okies 3 
Green- Montague, Mass. ..... 23,581 None 7 14.1 miles 20 36,647 36,630 10 
| cena 26028 None 15 2.00000. 25 107,444 95,729 5 
go 5) rae 48,118 Yes 11 29 miles 23 86,440 84,390 5 
SE re ree 19-20 5,274* 8,290* 5 
San Angelo, Tex................. 25,308 None 7 City-wide 21-24 34,056 34,850 5 
San Francisco, Calif......... 634,394 Yes 19 21 miles 32 223,941 138,295 5 
Santa Monica, Calif........... 37,146 None 26 25 miles* 25-38 208,679 224,323 5 
Seattle, Washington .......... 366,000 Yes __ Pee 31 1,203,494 1,019,530 10 
St. Petersburg, Fia............. 40,425 None 5 33 miles 24 24,762 16,022 10 
ce a 107,000 None 9 Industrial section 23-25  ...... 26,245 8 








* Eureka, California: Figure includes both street railways and buses. 


*Radford, Virginia: Figures are for one-half year. 
*Santa Monica, California: 


1 Operating costs include interest on investment. 
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About one-half of the line serves as a feeder to a privately owned bus line. 
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OPERATION OF 


cities reporting such data. Communities re- 
porting an excess of revenues over expendi- 
tures are Culver City, Detroit, Radford, San 
Angelo, and Santa Monica. The Greenfield- 
Montague jointly operated line had an oper- 
ating deficit of $17 but in addition to the 
items mentioned the expenditures included 
nearly $500 for flood damage. The deficit in 
a few cities may be accounted for in part by 
the fact that the bus line serves sparsely 
populated areas. In Detroit the cost per 
mile of bus operation was 14.3 cents; in 
Greenfield, 14.6 cents; in Santa Monica, 15 
cents; in Phoenix, 15.9 cents; in Seattle, 
20.4 cents; and in San Francisco, 28.8 cents, 
including pension costs. 

In nine of the 16 cities owning and oper- 
ating bus lines, the basic fare is five cents. 
Of the seven other cities, one has a seven- 
cent fare, two an eight-cent fare, and four a 
10-cent fare. Ashtabula, Ohio, where an eight- 
cent fare is in effect, sells four tokens for 25 
cents and has a five-cent fare for school 
children. Coral Gables, Florida, maintains a 
fare of 10 and 15 cents for longer routes. 
Culver City, California, in addition to a 
seven-cent basic rate, sells 10 tickets for 50 
cents. Detroit, having a fare of 10 cents, 
issues free transfers to a connecting street 
car or coach line. On certain designated 
coach lines if no transfer is required the 
price is five cents. Where coaches have been 
substituted for street cars, either completely 
or partially, the rate is six cents—the same 
as for street cars. For school children the 
fare is six cents in Detroit with a free trans- 
fer to a connecting car or coach line. 

In Greenfield and Montague, Massachu- 
setts, where the bus line is jointly owned, the 
rate is 10 cents, with tokens at 8-1/3 cents 
and weekly passes at $1.00 and $1.50. The 
rate for school children in Monroe, Louisi- 
ana, and Radford, Virginia, is 212 cents. In 
Santa Monica the fare is five cents per zone, 
with each zone averaging about four miles. 
Tokens in Seattle are 8-1/3 cents, and dur- 
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ing the summer vacation children under 16 
are permitted to ride for two cents which 
includes transfer privileges. St. Petersburg’s 
rate is 10 cents before 6:30 P. M. and five 
cents after 6:30, with tokens at four for 30 
cents. There is also available a 15-ride ticket 
at $1.00, a weekly ticket for $1.00, and a 
special Sunday ticket for 25 cents. 

The number of passengers carried by 
street cars in Detroit during the year ending 
June 30, 1938, was 16.1 per cent less than 
for the previous year, while the number of 
bus passengers increased 24.8 per cent. To 
some extent this change may be attributed 
to the inauguration of new coach routes and 
the purchase of 250 buses during the year. 
The 23 city bus lines in Seattle experienced 
an 85 per cent increase in the number of pas- 
sengers carried in 1937 as compared to the 
number carried in 1936. 

How a municipally owned bus system may 
be established without a bond issue is indi- 
cated by the experience of Santa Monica. 
Starting in 1928 with a leased fleet of 12 
second-hand buses, there followed a gradual 
growth and replacement until today the city 
owns a group of 26 modern coaches ranging 
in size from 25- to 38-passenger types. New 
equipment was paid for piecemeal out of 
operating revenues and the Santa Monica 
system has been a consistent money-maker 
from the beginning. All repairs are made 
at a municipal garage built in 1933 at a cost 
of $36,684. 

Municipal bus lines are operated by dif- 
ferent departments: in San Francisco by the 
public utilities commission, in Detroit and 
Phoenix by the department of street rail- 
ways, in Seattle by the division of municipal 
railways in the public works department, in 
Tacoma by the street railway division of 
the department of public utilities, in San 
Angelo by the city bus company, in Santa 
Monica by the elected commissioner of 
finance, and in most of the other cities by a 
bus department. 


























Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 

















FINANCE 


Municipal Bond Market 


OMMENTING on the municipal bond 
market in the January, 1939, issue of 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT, the writer called at- 
tention to the fact that municipalities were 
able to borrow money on both short and 
long-term securities at the most favorable 
rates ever experienced. During the first six 
months of this year the market has been 
even more favorable to the borrower than it 
appeared when that comment was made. 
Bond averages have moved ahead steadily, 
reaching new record highs in the latter part 
of June just prior to the receipt of unfavor- 
able news from Europe concerning Danzig. 
Except for this single factor of war, the 
high grade bond market seems assured of 
continued strength based on the tremen- 
dously huge accumulation of uninvested cash 
now seeking investment and the equally sub- 
normal supply of new security issues. 
While municipal financing so far this year 
has been normal in volume, the outlook for 
the balance of the year is that the pace of 





“THe Bonp Buyer’s” INDEX ON 
MuNIcIPpAL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 


1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 
% Jo %o %o Jo 

RS Sd conaces Zio 3146 262 325 381i 
== 2.76 307 2.74 311 3.61 
en 2.80 3.05 290 3.04 3.55 
| ee 272 3.19 3.15 3.03 3.37 
| 2.78 3.08 3.09 3.12 3.39 
ye ........... 2.66 3.05 3.04 3.00 3.46 
(Se 2.66 3.00 3.06 2.99 3.31 
Aug. co. ach 254 235 325 
Sept. 288 2.95 291 3.34 
Oct. 2.98 3.05 2.86 3.51 
Nov 2.90 3.15 285 3.34 
Dec 283 3.17 269 3.23 


Lowest Yield—2.62%, January 1, 1937 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 
Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, July 1, 1939 
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issuance of new bonds will be considerably 
reduced: a factor which should be favorable | 


to the market. No conclusive action by Con- 
gress on the proposed elimination of tax 
exempt bonds is looked for at the current 


session. — SANDERS SHANKS, JR., editor, | 


The Bond Buyer. 
Callable Bonds Save $1,000,000 


SAVING of nearly $1,000,000 in interest | 
on bonds issued to help build the new | 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, water filtration plant 
was achieved by issuing the bonds with a 


callable feature, which gives the city the ~ 


right to liquidate them, upon notice, before 
the maturity date. 

Milwaukee issued $3,675,000 in 4 per cent 
mortgage bonds in 1933 to finance its portion 


of the filtration plant, and to secure a WPA | 


grant of $1,385,000. Instead of selling the 
bonds to WPA, the city sold them through 
regular investment channels. They were sub- 
ject to call after three years. About $600,000 
of the bonds were liquidated with funds ob- 
tained by setting aside 16 per cent of the 
water department revenues for this purpose. 
The city now is calling in the remaining 
$3,086,000 in bonds of the original 4 per cent 
issue and at the same time liquidating an- 
other $320,000 in bonds with water depart- 
ment earnings. The refunding is being f- 
nanced by an issue of $2,280,000 in bonds 
paying 24 per cent and maturing at the 
rate of $200,000 a year from July 1, 1940, 
to 1955 inclusive. 

Interest on the new issue will total $446,- 
250, compared with $1,053,920 which would 
have been paid in interest had the original 4 
per cent issue remained outstanding until the 
maturity date. The city previously had saved 
$370,000 in interest by issuing bonds during 
construction as the money was needed, in- 
stead of selling all the bonds at one time. 

The call feature in the original bond issue 
provided that the city pay a premium at the 
time of the call equal to % of 1 per cent 
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of the principal amount of each bond for each 
year from the date the bonds were called to 
the date of maturity. The premiums are 
payments to the bondholders as compensa- 
tion for surrendering their bonds before ma- 
turity. Thus, the holder of a bond maturing 
July 1, 1940, will receive a premium payment 
of $2.50, while the holder of a bond maturing 
in 1955 will receive a premium payment of 
$40. At this rate, total premium payments 
for the privilege of call on the original bond 
issue amount to $65,870. 


Coincident Fiscal Years 


EW YORK CITY is changing the begin- 

ning of its fiscal year from January 1 
to July 1, so that the municipal fiscal year 
will conform with the fiscal year of the state 
and federal government. A survey of the 94 
cities of over 100,000 population shows that 
only 22, or approximately 23.4 per cent, 
have fiscal years coincident with their state 
governments; 62 of the 94 cities end their 
fiscal years on December 31 and only 13 
cities have chosen June 30. Seventeen other 
cities used scattered dates, March 31, Sep- 
tember 30, May 31, August 31, January 31, 
February 28, April 13, April 30, November 
30, and the first Monday in January. The 
chief difficulty encountered in changes of 
fiscal year is that additional taxes must be 
assessed to cover the period to be abridged 
in the first year. Considerable education of 
the paying public undoubtedly would be re- 
quired. Coincident fiscal years have proved 
advantageous in making possible more in- 
telligent and accurate budget preparation 
and budget comparisons. 


Tax Reserves for Improvements 


Oe municipalities may now lay up 
tax reserves to finance new public im- 
provements. Under a new law just passed, 
serial levies and sinking funds are authorized 
for specific anticipated construction. Cali- 
fornia passed a law in 1937 permitting 
municipalities to set aside funds for capital 
improvements in advance of their purchase 
or construction. The cities of Topeka, Kan- 
sas; Hartford, Connecticut; and Lincoln, 
Nebraska, have been authorized by their 
legislatures to adopt the reserve fund plan 
of financing future improvements. Under its 
new charter effective in 1938, New York 
City may issue serial bonds for this purpose, 
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and must prepare a separate budget for 
capital outlays. 

Reserve funds for financing nonrecurrent 
capital improvements are of special advan- 
tage to small municipalities. The plan is 
cheaper than borrowing because it avoids 
interest payments. If it does not eliminate 
borrowing entirely it does reduce the amount 
of bonds and the term of years for which 
money would have to be borrowed. Under 
the California and Oregon statutes, the 
majority of electors in any municipality must 
approve the tax levy and credit terms. In 
any event the term is not to exceed five 
years, and levies each year are to be alike. 
Funds from these taxes are kept separate 
from other funds and are to be expended 
only for the purposes for which they were 
created, unless conditions arise which in the 
opinion of two-thirds of the governing body 
make further accumulation unnecessary. At 
this point the voters must approve transfer of 
money to the general fund. 





PERSONNEL 


Joint Examinations 


EWS of co-operative activities between 

large and small personnel jurisdictions 
comes from California, where Los Angeles 
County, Los Angeles City, Glendale, and 
Long Beach recently participated in a joint 
examination for librarian. Local residence 
requirements were waived and 90 applicants, 
most of whom were just finishing their li- 
brary school courses, were examined. It is 
hoped by the agencies participating that this 
experiment in interjurisdictional co-operation 
in the Southern California area will pave the 
way for state-wide co-operation in the giving 
of such examinations in the future. 


Merit System Extended 


ITHIN recent weeks eight cities have 

adopted civil service: Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Greenville, South Carolina; Owensboro, 
Kentucky; Lincoln Park, Michigan; Chicago 
Heights, Mount Vernon, Monmouth, and 
Sterling, Illinois. Four cities, Elgin, Illinois; 
Fort Smith, Arkansas; Newport, Kentucky; 
and Norfolk, Virginia, extended their merit 
systems which formerly covered, in three 
of these cities, only the police and fire 
departments. 


























Across the Editor's Desk 








A Rejoinder on “Your City” 


IR: In an editorial in the May, 1939, issue 
of PusLtic MANAGEMENT, it is stated that 
certain conclusions of the book Your City are 
invalid because (1) the weighted sum of the 37 
measures constituting the G score is far from 
a complete measure of the goodness of life for 
good people, (2) “it is a little difficult to dis- 
cern what, if any, personal characteristics of the 
population” the weighted sum of the 11 meas- 
ures constituting the P score measure, and (3) 
many of the items which are used in I (the 
income score) and P (the personal qualities 
score) are used also in the G score. The first 
criticism may be left to the judgment of readers 
of the book. So may the second if they will read 
Appendix IV, “In the Index P, etc.” The writer 
of the editorial seems not to have read this. 
The third is plausible but essentially unsound. 
If we wish to measure causal relations by a va- 
riance analysis—in this case the causal relations 
of variations in “income” and variations in 
“personal qualities” to the variations in “The 
General Goodness of Life for Good People”— 
we should get the most accurate measures of 
these three facts possible in each city, regardless 
of whether elements of what is called “spurious” 
correlation in the technical language of the stat- 
istician are thereby introduced into the correla- 
tions. If the high wage level of factory workers 
really is an element in the General Goodness of 
Life we must not omit it from G because it is 
also an element in the Income index. If in- 
frequency of homicides really is an element in 
the General Goodness of Life, we must not omit 
it from G because it is also one of the facts used 
to measure the personal qualities of the popula- 
tion. The reader of Your City should not be 
frightened by editorial dicta about the vicious- 
ness of using the same item of fact in two 
indices. 
The editorial seems to me unfair in its com- 
ments on the conclusions of the book concerning 
government, suggesting that they rested upon my 


acceptance as adequate of a certain composite 
measure, “Gov.,” although I carefully explained 
and allowed for its inadequacies. I ask that 
readers of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT read the sec- 
tion on Government before condemning it. 


. E. L. THORNDIKE. 
Teachers College 


Columbia University 

Like Dr. Thorndike, we are willing to 
leave to the judgment of readers the ade- 
quacy of the indices used in Your City. On 
the technical question as to whether valid 
conclusions can be drawn when the same 
items are used in both indices, we cannot 
agree with Dr. Thorndike. This issue is re- 
lated to the first. If Dr. Thorndike’s indices 
measure what he intends them to measure, 
then there is no /ogical objection to using 
the same items in both indices. However, 
under those circumstances the conclusions 
reached in Dr. Thorndike’s study would be 
completely trivial, consisting merely in the 
assertion that “if high per capita income is 
taken as an index of good life, then those 
cities with the highest income will have the 
greatest goodness of life (i.e. highest in- 
come).” This is a logical but not very sig- 
nificant statement! On the other hand, if 
Dr. Thorndike’s indices are not entirely satis- 
factory, then the danger of “spurious” corre- 
lation is a real one, and the use of the same 
items in both indices is questionable. Again, 
if we accept the qualifications with which Dr. 
Thorndike surrounds his index of ‘“govern- 
ment,” any conclusions he reaches about the 
importance of this index in producing “good- 
ness of life’ are not very important. Grant- 
ing that he explains the inadequacy of this 
index, we are unable to see how he “allows” 
for this inadequacy in drawing his conclu- 
sions.—EpITor. 


ee Councits. In all forms of government the size of the council tends to decrease 
with the size of the city . . . The councils of mayor-council cities greatly exceed 
in size those of the other two forms of government in the larger cities but tend to 
approach the others in size in the cities from 10,000 to 30,000 population . . . There is 
some evidence of a tendency since 1934 to replace the largest councils with legislative 


bodies of more moderate size 


. . . Whereas two-thirds of the mayor-council cities 


require council candidates to run under a party designation, approximately 85 per cent 
of both commission and council-manager cities have adopted a nonpartisan ballot.— 
The Municipal Year Book, 1939. 
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Congress Votes Funds for WPA 


O* June 30, the last day of the 1938-39 
fiscal year, Congress voted an appro- 
priation of $1,500,060,000 for continuance of 
the WPA. Under the terms of the appropri- 
ation bill a number of restrictions were 
placed upon WPA projects which will affect 
local sponsors. 

One such provision is a $52,000 limitation 
on the cost of individual building projects. 
Federal sponsorship of projects was elimi- 
nated by a clause requiring local sponsorship 
of all projects and provides that states or 
subdivisions receiving WPA funds for local 
projects must contribute not less than 25 per 
cent of the total project costs, although a 
saving clause makes it possible to accept 
other than cash contributions. Thus the 
WPA administrator has authority to deter- 
mine whether the local contribution shall be 
in cash, material, labor, or some of each. 

The prevailing wage policy which has been 
followed in the hiring of skilled workers on 
WPA projects is abolished by the proviso 
that all relief workers must work 130 hours 
a month. A second change in wage policy 
is the proviso that after August 31 there shall 
be no wage differentials as between city and 
country, North and South, “to any greater 
extent than may be justified by differences in 
the cost of living.’’ Finally, the bill sought 
to eliminate WPA “careers” by ordering 
annual layoff periods of 30 days each for all 
persons who had been continuously on the 
rolls for 18 months or longer. 


Local Recreation Expenditures 
Highest in Seven Years 


ORE local funds were spent for public 
recreation under leadership in 1938 
than in any year since 1931 according to 
the 1938 Year Book of the National Recrea- 
tion Association. Local expenditures were 
$29,365,472. Almost eight million dollars 
was spent for leadership. 
At least 15 cities employed full-time year- 
round recreation executives for the first time 
in 1938. The number of recreation leaders 
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paid from regular funds increased from 
22,160 in 1937 to 23,975 in 1938, a gain of 
8 per cent. This increase compares favorably 
with gains of 11 per cent and 8 per cent 
recorded in 1937 and 1936 respectively. 
With 3,345 full-time year-round leaders re- 
ported, 1938 set another new high—almost 
50 per cent above the low figure of the de- 
pression reported in 1932. Exactly one half 
of the 326 agencies employing full-time year- 
round leaders were separate authorities ad- 
ministering recreation as their only function. 
The annual survey shows 1,295 communities 
spending local funds for recreation under 
leadership. This figure is the largest ever re- 
ported, surpassing the 1937 figure of 1,280. 

Twenty-eight cities reported bond issues 
for recreation passed in 1938 totaling 
$3,155,323. Although 30 cities reported bond 
issues passed in 1937 the total was only 
$912,443. 


House Trailer Problems Come 
Before Courts in Four States 


OURT decisions in Indiana, Michigan, 

New York, and Texas may clear up sev- 
eral legal problems which confront city 
officials when considering the application of 
local ordinances to house trailers. The de- 
cisions involve the legality of ordinances 
limiting the stay of trailers within a city’s 
boundaries, the application of local housing 
acts to trailers, and the right of a city to tax 
trailers as real property. The Indiana su- 
preme court held that cities have a legal right 
to limit the stay of a trailer within city 
limits, whether the trailer is parked on pri- 
vate land or in a public tourist camp. The 
case grew out of a Munster, Indiana, ordi- 
nance limiting the stay of trailers to 30 days. 
The court held that municipalities have 
power to establish reasonable regulations for 
the protection of the lives, health and prop- 
erty of their citizens; and that such regula- 
tions are not unconstitutional merely because 
they affect the use of private property. This 
is an exercise of police power, the court said. 
It held also that the 30-day provision was 
designed primarily to maintain the transient 
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character of a tourist camp. 

A decision by the justice court of Orchard 
Lake, Michigan, held that application of 
housing acts to trailers is legal. In this case 
a trailer was parked on a private lot and 
occupied as a dwelling. Under the Orchard 
Lake housing act, a provision requiring a 
specified room volume was violated. 

The New York and Texas decisions may 
have an important bearing on future policy 
toward trailers as taxable property. In New 
York the state supreme court held in Feb- 
ruary that a portable (trailer) lunch wagon 
brought intact to a lot, set upon a brick 
foundation, and provided with utility con- 
nections such as electricity, is “erected upon 
or affixed to” the land and therefore taxable 
as real property even though it is readily re- 
movable upon termination of the lease. The 
United States district court of west Texas 
held at San Antonio in March that an auto- 
mobile trailer detached from an automobile 
is a building. The case arose from an attempt 
to collect insurance for a death caused by 
a trailer fire. The policy specified that pay- 
ment would be made only for death caused 
by the burning of a building. 


Traffic Safety Division Reorganized 
in Oakland 


N the basis of a survey made by the 

safety division of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, a number of 
changes will be made in the organization of 
the safety division of the Oakland (Cali- 
fornia) police department. The major rec- 
ommendations of this survey call for an in- 
crease in the personnel of the traffic division 
to 96 police officers and four civilian clerks. 
There are now 76 officers and 3 civilian 
clerks attached to the division. The motor- 
cycle unit will be increased from 23 to 35 
men. Seven men will be added to the acci- 
dent investigation squad, including one chief 
investigator. 

Under the reorganization plan, the com- 
mander of the traffic division will hold the 
rank of captain and be responsible only to 
the chief of police. The traffic division will 
contain three major subdivisions: one, the ac- 
cident prevention bureau; two, the enforce- 
ment unit; and three, the traffic records unit. 
The distribution of motorcycle men in the ac- 
cident squad assignments has been revamped 
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to conform to the principle of selective en- 
forcement. There will be a complete revision 
of the records and warning notices will be 
instituted. The offices of the division will be 
remodeled and additional motorized equip- 
ment will be purchased. 


Improved Street Facilities Urged 
in Federal Report 


HE United States Bureau of Public 

Roads in a recent report to Congress 
recommended federal assistance in the de- 
velopment of an expanded system of inter- 
regional highways. The Bureau turned down 
as unpractical a proposal for a system of 
transcontinental toll roads, but pointed out 
the need for increased federal participation in 
developing major highways. The report em- 
phasized the difficulties of acquiring the nec- 
essary right-of-way, and suggested excess 
condemnation with financial contributions 
from the federal government as a method 
of meeting the problem. 

Included in the report are suggestions for 
the improvement of highway facilities in and 
near large cities. By-pass highways, while a 
necessary part of the plan, are not a substi- 
tute for widening and improvement of the 
major arteries, according to the report. 

The report, prepared at the request of the 
Congress, is the first complete assembly of 
data on the use being made of our national 
highway network. The House of Represen- 
tatives late in June passed a resolution 
authorizing the printing of several thousand 
copies of the report, which is entitled Toll 
Roads and Free Roads. 


Water Softening Plant to Save 
$16 Per Household 


LINT, MICHIGAN, on July 1 began 

regular use of its new water softening 
plant which had been under construction for 
a little more than a year. The construction 
of the plant, first proposed in 1930, was 
finally undertaken as a WPA project in April, 
1938. The project included, besides the 
softening plant, six miles of sludge line from 
the plant to the sewage disposal plant, 9,400 
feet of 16-inch water mains and landscaping 
of the grounds of the water filtration plant. 
The estimated total cost of the project was 
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$1,225,000 of which WPA contributed 
slightly more than $800,000 for labor, and 
the city about $425,000 for materials and su- 
pervision. The city’s share of the cost has 
been met from available water department 
funds, accumulated as a surplus in recent 
years. Annual operating costs of about 
$27,000, or 90 cents per household, will be 
met out of current water department rev- 
enues. 

The new plant reduces the hardness of 
Flint’s water from 270 to 90 parts of hard- 
ness per million parts of water. Taxpayers 
in the community not only are receiving a 
new service, but are anticipating annual sav- 
ings in soap of almost $16 per household. 
Other savings are expected from reduction 
in the repairs required by hot water and 
steam heating systems.——Max P. HEAVEN- 
RICH, Jr., Flint Institute of Research and 
Planning. 


Two-Way Radio Increases Efficiency 
of Fire Apparatus 


6 pmo actual time of fire companies out of 
the service in the fire department of 
Austin, Texas, has been reduced 37 per cent 
by the use of two-way radio. The police 
radio system is used but broadcasts to fire 
officials are made direct from the fire alarm 
office which is connected by means of tele- 
phone wires to the police broadcasting sta- 
tion. The system is so interlocked that 
neither department may interfere with the 
other. Warning lights and monitor speakers 
inform each department when the other is 
using the system. Means are also provided 
to signal the department using the system 
when an emergency arises. The cost of the 
entire amplifier system was only $375, and 
each of the high frequency transmitters cost 
approximately $75. This low cost was made 
possible by construction of the equipment by 
the Austin police radio technicians. A stand- 
by system consisting of a PBX telephone 
board that connects with all the fire stations 
is used in case of a power failure. 

The two-way radio system has resulted in 
a more effective and economical use of fire 
apparatus. The use of the radio provides a 
double check on the location of fires. Depart- 
ment officers who may be away from the sta- 
tion are enabled to make quick response. 
Police patrol cars are also informed and are 
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able to respond to direct traffic at the scene 
of the fire. There have been numerous in- 
stances of alarms being turned in by police 
squad cars on patrol. Any corrections re- 
ceived by the operator are immediately 
broadcast. Upon arrival at the scene of a 
fire, all companies that are not needed are 
immediately reported back in service by the 
commanding officer and are available for 
alarms in their districts just as if they were 
back in their own station. 

On several occasions when alarms have 
been turned in the party has called back 
and asked that the alarm be cancelled. The 
operator immediately cancels the alarm and 
apparatus on its way to the supposed fire 
acknowledges the order by radio and returns 
to the station. The operator at the same 
time designates the nearest company to make 
the investigation—J. E. Woopy, fire chief, 
Austin, Texas. 


County Consolidation Encouraged in 
Tennessee 


VER one-half of the voters of Union 

County, Tennessee, have recently 
signed a petition calling for a merger with 
Knox County. The number of Tennessee 
counties has remained stable since 1919; 
renewed interest in consolidation is created 
by the loss of tax base occasioned by state 
and federal construction and purchase of 
utility properties and also by the recent 
action of the state legislature in passing a 
number of acts designed to provide the 
machinery for functional and territorial con- 
solidation. A new law (Chapter 222) em- 
powers counties and municipalities to enter 
into agreement for joint operation of func- 
tions or for operation of functions by one 
governmental unit for the other. Another 
law permits similar relationships between 
counties (Chapter 223) and a third law 
(Chapter 224) provides machinery for ter- 
ritorial county consolidation. This act cre- 
ates a state consolidation committee com- 
posed of the governor and other state officials 
and action begins when in any county a 
petition for consolidation is signed by qual- 
ified voters equal to 25 per cent of the 
number of votes cast for governor in the last 
general election in that county. Upon receipt 
of this petition, the state consolidation com- 
mittee appoints a county consolidation com- 
mittee for that county. If both committees 
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acting jointly recommend consolidation, an 
election is held, in the petitioning county 
only, from which consolidation results if two- 
thirds or more of the qualified voters vote 
in favor. 

For the purpose of reducing the debt of 
the petitioning and absorbing counties, it is 
provided that an amount equal to eight mills 
of the ad valorem tax as now levied by the 
legislature within the petitioning county or 
parts thereof shall be remitted to the absorb- 
ing county for five years after consolidation. 
Chapter 225 empowers an absorbing county 
to prepare a debt reorganization plan, after 
consolidation has taken place, such plan 
subject to review and approval of the state 
consolidation committee. Chapter 226 em- 
powers the state to borrow money up to 
$1,000,000 for the purpose of making grants 
to consolidating counties for debt reduction. 
—LEE S. GREENE, University of Tennessee. 


Low Public Housing Rents Reach Low 
Income Groups 


= schedules announced by the first 
two USHA housing projects to near 
completion are about 35 per cent below the 
original estimate and place housing within 
reach of low income groups. These rents 
will be much lower than those of earlier hous- 
ing projects built and owned by the federal 
government. 

The Jacksonville (Florida) Housing Au- 
thority has set an average of $10.58 per 
dwelling per month for its recently completed 
Brentwood development which was ready for 
occupancy on July 1. Tenants whose in- 
comes average around $750 a year will be 
able to afford the rents, which range from 
$9.75 and $10 a month for one-bedroom 
units, to $11 for three-bedroom units, plus a 
small charge for utilities. 

The Austin Housing Authority, first in 
Texas to secure a USHA loan contract, has 
announced rents on the three completed de- 
velopments for white, negro, and Mexican 
families. White families will pay $8.45 a 
month for 2% rooms, and $12.45 when 
utility charges are included. For larger units, 
ranging from three to six rooms, the rent 
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runs from $8.45 to $9.20. Negroes will pay 
$6.65 per month for a two-room unit, and 
$10.65 with utility charges; $6.90 for three 
rooms, $7.15 for four, and $7.40 for five, 
The rent in Mexican units will average $6.59 
for apartments ranging from two to four 
rooms. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


SEPTEMBER 


GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Princeton, New Jersey, September 6-9. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
CuieFs—San Francisco, California, Septem- 
ber 20-23. Headquarters Manager, Fred 
Shepperd, 24 West 40 Street, New York. 


OCTOBER 


AMERICAN PuBLIc Works AssocIATION— 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 9-11. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Frank W. Herring, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF Potice—San Francisco, California, Octo- 
ber 9-12. Executive Vice-President, William 
P. Rutledge, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AsSOCI- 
ATION — Detroit, Michigan, October 9-12. 
Executive Director, Clarence E. Ridley, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS—San Francisco, California, October 
10-14. Executive Director, Albert W. 
Noonan, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—San Francisco, California, October 
16-19. Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Crv1_t SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, October 16-20. Executive Director, 
G. Lyle Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 17-20. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 











James W. AsTon 


James W. Aston.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Dallas, Texas, effective on August 1, 
1939. Born at Farmersville, Texas, on Oc- 
tober 6, 1911. Education: B. S. degree 1933, 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and graduate work at Southern Methodist 
University. Experience: apprentice to City 
Manager John N. Edy of Dallas for nine 
months in 1933-34; administrative assistant 
and later assistant to the city manager of 
Dallas, 1934-35; assistant director of finance 
and personnel director, Dallas, Texas, 1935- 
39; city manager, Bryan, Texas, February 9, 
1939, to time of appointment at Dallas. 
Mr. Aston succeeds Hal Moseley who has 
been city manager of Dallas since 1935. 

Charles H. Barnett. — Appointed city 
manager of Bartow, Florida, on January 4, 
1939. Born in Tatesville, Pennsylvania, on 
March 22, 1883. Attended a private business 
school. Experience: vice-president, Barnett- 
Embrey Construction Company, Bartow, 
1927-33; clerk and auditor, Polk County 
(Florida) Schools, 1933-38. Mr. Barnett has 
had 30 years’ experience in the road and 
street construction business. 

S. L. Grant.—Appointed city manager 
of Winchester, Virginia, on April 1, 1939. 
Born on January 15, 1907, at Winchester. 
Education: high school, and correspondence 
courses in civil and sanitary engineering. 
Experience: bookkeeper and _ electrician, 
1925-30; meter reader and repairman, city of 
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A. C. NICHOLS 


Winchester, 1930-31; superintendent of wa- 
ter and sewer department, 1931-38, and 
director of public works, Winchester, 1939 to 
time of appointment as manager. 

Robert D. Heitsch, Jr.—Appointed city 
manager of Davison, Michigan, on May 1, 
1939. Born in Pontiac, Michigan, on August 
30, 1913. Education: B. S. degree in civil 
engineering, 1935, University of Michigan; 
graduate work in the same school. Experi- 
ence: inspector on grade separations, Michi- 
gan State Highway Department, Lansing, 
1935-37; instrumentman, Semet Solvay En- 
gineering Corporation, Detroit, 1937-38; 
resident engineer, Pate & Hirn, engineers, 
Marine City, Michigan, 1938, also city en- 
gineer at the same time; assistant resident 
engineer inspector, Public Works Administra- 
tion, Chicago office, 1938-39. 

A. C. Nichols.—Appointed city manager 
of Greenwood, South Carolina, on June 10, 
1939. Born at Fulton, New York, on October 
19, 1885. Education: degree in civil engi- 
neering, 1908, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Experience: engineer, Bureau 
of Public Works, Philippine Islands, for two 
and one-half years, engineer with construc- 
tion firms in Boston and Chicago, for four 
years; engaged in citrus growing and man- 
agement services for 12 years, including four 
years as manager of the Florida Fruit Com- 
pany at Bartow, Florida; city manager, 
Clearwater, Florida, 1934 to February, 1939. 
































What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 
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OURIST Season Brings New Trailer Ordi- 

nances. Dayton, New York City and White 
Plains, Tulsa, Cincinnati, Memphis, and Arling- 
ton County (Virginia), are among the many 
localities which have enacted new trailer ordi- 
nances this year. Dayton’s comprehensive ordi- 
nance provides that trailers be parked in re- 
stricted zones and requires compliance with city 
health, sanitary, refuse, and sewage disposal 
restrictions. Except for certain specified areas 
a one month stay limit prevails in the city. 


No Pay, No Fire Service. The volunteer fire 
department of Barrington, Illinois, recently re- 
fused to go one and one-half miles outside the 
city limits to fight a factory fire because two 
years ago when the fire department extinguished 
a fire for the same owner he failed to pay a 
$50 run charge. This time the plant burned to 
the ground. 


Police May Cross City Boundaries. The police 
of Illinois cities may enforce the law outside the 
city limits even though they must confine their 
activities within their own county lines, accord- 
ing to a recent state appellate court ruling. The 
court held also that Illinois municipalities are 
not liable for damage claims arising from acci- 
dents or negligence of the police when operating 
under this law. 


P. R. Retained in Cincinnati. At a special 
election on June 6 in Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
voters defeated by a vote of 48,300 to 47,558 
a proposal to repeal the proportional representa- 
tion method of electing the city council. 


Long-Range Public Works Program. A six- 
year program of public works construction de- 
termining priorities of projects, estimates of 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 
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costs, and probable future revenues has been 
prepared by officials of Winchester, Massachu- 
setts. Estimated amounts for capital improve- 
ments are $247,996 for 1939 and $209,049 for 
1940. The Winchester program was planned 
with the assistance of the National Resources 
Committee, the PWA, and WPA. 


Check-Signing Machines Used Without Special 
Authority. Faced with the necessity of getting 
out large payrolls in a limited time, many cities, 
including New York City, Boston, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, and Saginaw (Michigan), are using 
check-signing machines without special charter 
or statutory authorization. Boston officials re- 
gard machine signatures as originals and see no 
need for special permission. In Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, the use of machines was authorized by a 
written communication from the city manager. 


Automobile Lenders Responsible for Parking 
Violation. An automobile owner is responsible 
for parking violations involving his car even if 
it is driven by someone else, according to a 
Michigan Supreme Court decision and a new 
California law. The Michigan court upheld a 
Detroit ordinance which considers the registra- 
tion card or license plates on an automobile as 
“prima facie presumption that the owner was 
the person who parked where such violation 
occurred.” 


States Tax 139 Billion Dollars in Property, 
1937. The value of property subject to general 
and selective property taxes in the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia for the year 1937 
totaled $139,005,744,000, or $1,083 per capita, 
according to a report by the Bureau of the 
Census. This was a reduction of 14.9 per cent 
from the total assessed valuation reported for 
1932. Only three states—Delaware, Florida, and 
Iowa—showed an increase in 1937 over the 1932 
total valuation. 


New Radio Device to Locate Buried Pipes. 
A radio signalling device, recently developed, 
will locate underground pipes and cables per- 
mitting rapid opening of trenches in city streets 
with a minimum of danger of damage to existing 
underground utilities. The device, which can be 
attached to any type of excavating machine, is 
compact, easy to handle, and reliable in opera- 
tion. 
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Rhode Island Cities Outlaw Decrepit Cars. 
In Rhode Island the municipal and state police 
have joined forces to examine automobiles for 
defective equipment, faulty brakes, tires, and 
lights. Motorists with dangerous cars are given 
48 hours to repair defects and in many cases 
license plates are seized forcing drivers to leave 
their cars. In Woonsocket, which went 305 days 
without a traffic fatality, more than 100 wind- 
shield and tire changes were ordered. Defective 
windshields are severely judged since the author- 
ities consider proper vision of primary impor- 
tance in safe driving. 


Grand Jury Studies Slums. Possibly the first 
use of a grand jury in investigation of slum 
areas was made when a Dade County grand 
jury recently inspected the negro sections of 
Miami and reported to Circuit Judge Paul D. 
Barnes that the crime in these sections was due 
to a large extent to the congested, unwholesome, 
and insanitary conditions of negro dwellings. The 
jury made recommendations for the alleviation 
of conditions. 


A “Speedograph” to Check Speeds. A new 
device, known as the speedograph, synchronized 
with a clock and the speedometer of a car, is 
much more accurate than the ordinary speedom- 
eter stop watch or timed trap in checking 
speeds according to the British police. Three 
separate needles make a record of mileage, time. 
and speed on a revolving card which is presented 
to the motorist for his signature. The chart is 
then placed in an envelope with a cellophane 
front, and this envelope is not opened until pre- 
sented as evidence in court. 


New Hampshire Firemen Get Pension Law. 
Under a newly enacted retirement measure, New 
Hampshire will contribute $20,000 annually to- 
ward pensions for disabled firemen and for wid- 
ows of fire fighters killed on duty. The 285 
permanent firemen of the state will match this 
sum. Compulsory retirement at half pay for 
firemen over 70 will commence in 1947 but vol- 
untary retirement at 65 will start in 1942. A 
board of five members of which the comptroller, 
state treasurer, and commissioner of insurance 
are ex-officio members will administer the act. 


Federal Aid Housing Cost Below Private 
Building. A comparison of contracts for federal 
projects and building permits for private con- 
struction show that an average federal project 
costs $2,830 as against $3,840 for private dwell- 
ings. In 13 of the 19 cities where loans were 
last approved, the average cost per family unit 
in public housing will be less than $2,800 which 
: from $600 to $1,000 lower than the legal 
imit. 
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Garbage Incineration Growing in Popularity. 
Despite economy programs, the number of mu- 
nicipal incinerators is increasing every year. 
Present plans call for plant constructions in 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Cedar Rapids (Iowa), 
and New Rochelle (New York). In Cincinnati 
two plants of 100-200 ton capacity are being en- 
larged, while New Orleans, which built its fifth 
incinerator last year, is enlarging an older one. 
Last year new incinerators were built in Detroit 
(four plants), Manchester (New Hampshire), 
New Orleans, and Schenectady. 


Citizens Organize to Diagnose Ills of Govern- 
ment. Dayton and Montgomery County, Ohio, 
citizens have banded together in the Montgom- 
ery County Public Advisory Committee to enlist 
25,000 citizen memberships at $1 each and to 
raise an additional $25,000 which sum is to be 
used to survey the ills besetting the public school 
system, as well as the city and county govern- 
ments. Part of the money is intended to support 
a permanent organization to carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the experts. 


Off-Street Parking in Transition Zones. The 
city of Portland, Oregon, is permitting transition 
parking lots on property situated between a busi- 
ness zone and a dwelling zone. Such parking 
lots which adjoin business areas must be ap- 
propriately landscaped. However, if a lot in a 
residential district is separated from the business 
district by a public street, way, or park, either 
of which is 30 feet or more in width the land 
cannot be used for parking. 


Pilot “Too Low” in Baltimore. Even though 
the Baltimore City Criminal Court refused to 
consider low flying as “acrobatics” it did hold 
that a pilot flying at 300 feet over a thickly pop- 
ulated area was violating a state law prohibit- 
ing flying so low as to endanger persons on the 
ground. 


Handbill Ordinances to Get Test. The handbill 
ordinances which have been upheld in the state 
courts of California, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Wisconsin have all been appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court has already granted writs of certiorari in 
all four cases. 


San Francisco Activities Dramatized on Radio. 
San Francisco recently inaugurated a series of 
Sunday night radio programs describing munici- 
pal functions and services directly from the 
centers of municipal activity where first hand 
information is secured and where sound effects 
make the listener feel he is “behind the scenes” 
in city government. Broadcast is by delayed 
transcription, allowing several days to make and 
edit each recording. 
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Memphis and TVA to Purchase Utility Plant. 
The Memphis Power and Light Company has 
contracted to sell its properties at a total of $17,- 
360,000 of which $15,250,000 is to be paid by 
the city of Memphis and $2,110,000 by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Approval of ne- 
gotiations is now pending before the Federal 
Power Commission. 


El Paso Distributes Profits in Excess of Fair 
Returns. El Paso, Texas, has adopted an ordi- 
nance which provides that no public utility oper- 
ating within the city shall retain profits in excess 
of a fair return, 6 per cent, on its investment. 
Any surplus funds are to be held in trust and 
returned to customers paying the excess charges. 


New Ordinances Adopted. Fresno, California, 
has passed a comprehensive zoning ordinance 
and established an employees’ retirement system; 
Jackson, Mississippi, now regulates erection of 
signs in residential districts; Jacksonville, Flori- 
da, adopted a law requiring a bond of all persons 
selling or taking orders for firms maintaining no 
regular stock of goods within the city; and 
Peoria, Illinois, has passed a building code, house 
trailer ordinance, and a street lighting contract 
ordinance. 


On the Personnel Front. The Minneapolis 
Civil Service Commission in an effort to decrease 
the number of short absences, has provided for 
the accumulation of unused sick leave up to a 
maximum of 60 working days. In Cincinnati a 
mental alertness test, devised for labor examina- 
tions, was first used to recruit street repair 
laborers and great satisfaction with results is 
reported. 


Operation of Toboggan Slide a Governmental 
Function! The Wisconsin Supreme Court has 
held that Green Bay is not liable for negligence 
in the maintenance of a toboggan slide outside 
the city limits, since such a slide, although owned 
by the city in its proprietary capacity, is oper- 
ated by the city in its governmental capacity. 


Charter Changes Defeated. The voters of 
Miami Beach, Florida (6,494), by a 2-to-1 vote, 
recently defeated a proposal to have the mayor 
elected by the people instead of by the council 
as at present. Both Traverse City, Michigan 
(12,539), and Clifton Forge, Virginia (6,839), 
on June 20 rejected proposed council-manager 
charters. Hardwick, Vermont (1,667) recently 
voted 4-to-1 to retain the manager plan. 


Attorneys Discuss Civil Liberties. City at- 
torneys who attended the mid-year meeting of 
the National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
in New York late in May discussed civil liber- 
ties, legal problems of airports and airplanes, 
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and tort problems. To prevent professional 
claimants from framing lawsuits against cities, 
the attorneys reported such successful methods 
as requiring notice to cities of injuries, use of 
a photographer, and improved methods of inves- 
tigation. 


Eliminating Substandard Housing. The city 
of Detroit is making a special check of dwellings 
from which tenants have moved to go into low- 
rent housing projects. For this purpose a com- 
mittee has been set up composed of members of 
the board of health, department of building and 
safety engineering, and the fire department. 
Owners of 666 dwelling units have been notified 
that major defects must be corrected before 
new tenants can move in. In addition to the 
committee’s work, the department of building 
and safety engineering has, as a result of its 
own investigational activities, issued violation 
notices on 761 dwelling units and demolition 
orders on 170 units. 


Police Aviation Unit. The New York City 
Police Department is setting up an aviation unit 
of two airplanes and 12 mechanics and pilots. 
This new air patrol will control air traffic at air- 
ports as well as automobile traffic. The two 
planes, one an amphibian and the other a land 
plane, will be fitted with two-way radio sets. 


State Approves In-Service Training. The 
State Education Department of New York, 
through its Bureau of Public Service Training, 
has recently adopted regulations relative to the 
approval of in-service training courses and the 
granting of certificates. The public agency con- 
ducting the training course must meet certain 
requirements, and upon completion of the work 
recommend to the Bureau of Public Service 
Training the students to whom certificates should 
be granted. Only officers and employees of the 
state or municipalities may receive certificates, 
which are to be issued by the University of the 
State of New York. 


New Movie—“The City.” A documentary 
film of four reels (running time 44 minutes) en- 
titled “The City” has been completed by the 
American Institute of Planners under a $50,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. The movie 
contrasts vividly the best and the worst of urban 
development in the United States. The film is 
to be made available for showing in commercial 
theaters and before civic groups throughout the 
country. Information regarding local showings 
can be secured from Clarence S. Stine, president. 
Civic Films, Inc., 56 West 45 Street, New York. 


Water Bills Liens Against Property. Michi- 
gan’s legislature has recently passed a bill per- 
mitting liens against property for water bills, 
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a practice which many Michigan cities have 
followed for decades. A recent court decision, 
however, had held the lien system invalid be- 
cause of the absence of a specific state enabling 
act... The Indiana Board of Accounts recently 
ordered officials of the city water works of 
Alexander, Indiana, to serve notices upon de- 
linquent consumers, and to turn off the water 
unless payments are immediately forthcoming. 


Sell Tax-Foreclosed Land. The common coun- 
cil of the city of Buffalo has adopted a resolu- 
tion dealing with the disposal of city-owned 
property acquired by tax foreclosure. It provides 
that the city controller shall transmit annually 
to the Buffalo Planning Board a statement of 
all property currently held by the city. The 
Buffalo Planning Board is to report on the 
property which is to be retained for municipal 
purposes, that which should be replatted, and 
that which should be sold. Property to be sold 
is subject to the condition that a building will 
be constructed upon it within one year. 


All-Night Parking. The survey of 44 cities of 
over 150,000 population made by the League 
of Oregon Cities revealed ordinance restrictions 
on all-night parking in 41 cities. All-night park- 
ing is generally prohibited in 30 of these cities. 
Complete details on ordinance provisions are 
contained in the report entitled “All-Night Park- 
ing in American Cities” issued by the League. 
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Library Board Abolished. The city council of 
Roanoke, Virginia, recently abolished the inde- 
pendent library board and on August 1 the 
public library will be a department of the city 
government with the librarian appointed by the 
city manager. A library board of nine members 
appointed by the council will act in an advisory 
capacity to the council. 


Debt-Free Town. The city of Bisbee, Arizona 
(8,023), has no outstanding bonds, no registered 
warrants, and is on a cash basis, according to 
City Clerk W. H. Miescher. The city owns the 
water works, cemetery, golf course, swimming 
pool, airport, and a sewerage system that also 
serves another town. 


First 100 Per Cent City-Financed Housing. 
Signing by Mayor La Guardia of an amendment 
to the New York City administrative code, per- 
mitting the use of receipts of the occupancy tax 
for both interest and amortization of city bonds 
issued to finance low-rent housing projects, re- 
moved the last legal obstacle to the initiation of 
a local public housing program financed without 
USHA assistance. The first project planned by 
the New York City Housing Authority under 
this program is Vladeck Houses, to accommodate 
about 270 families. It is expected that proceeds 
from the occupancy tax will be sufficient to 
finance about $10,000,000 of municipal housing 
without aid from the federal government. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
| the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


WEETWATER, TEXAS (10,848). City Manager. 

S. H. Bothwell, city manager for the past 
twelve years, has resigned to become city man- 
ager of Fort Worth, on August 1. The city 
council majority prefers candidates with city- 
manager experience. Maximum salary, $6,000. 
C. C. Johnston is mayor. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Henry F. Hvupparp, assistant director of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, has been appointed to serve on the staff 
of the new Federal Council of Personnel Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D. C. Mr. Hubbard 
was formerly examiner on the staff of the New 











Jersey State Civil Service Commission and later 
personnel officer for the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration in Omaha. 

Burton L. HunTER has been appointed Gen- 
eral Manager of the Los Angeles Civil Service 
Commission. Mr. Hunter was legislative coun- 
selor for the last session of the Hawaii General 
Assembly and prior to that was with the Los 
Angeles Bureau of Budget and Efficiency. 

James M. MITCHELL, who for the past two 
years has been the manager of the Municipal 
Personnel Service of the Michigan Municipal 
League, has been appointed assistant director of 
the Civil Service Assembly. Mr. Mitchell has 
an M. A. degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity and has done graduate work in public 
administration at the University of Michigan. 























The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














LocaL GOVERNMENT DEBT ADMINISTRATION. 
By Carl H. Chatters and Albert M. Hill- 
house. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 1939. 528pp. $5. 

This exceedingly practical manual will be a 
constant guide to city managers and finance 
officials in planning their bond programs, mar- 
keting municipal bonds, and retiring debt. Addi- 
tional topics which receive special discussion are 
sinking fund administration, short-term borrow- 
ing, special assessment bonds, municipal utility 
debt, debt reporting, voluntary funding opera- 
tions, and debt adjustment. 


City MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN LYNCH- 
BURG. 50pp. 50 cents. City MANAGER 
GOVERNMENT IN FREDERICKSBURG. 26pp. 
30 cents. By Harold A. Stone, Don K. 
Price, and Kathryn H. Stone. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1939. 

These are fourth and fifth of a series of publi- 
cations based on a field study of 18 council- 
manager cities. The operation of the local gov- 
ernment before and after the adoption of the 
manager plan is discussed. The reports tell why 
the plan was adopted and how it has operated. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PuBLIC Tort L1A- 
BILITY IN Los ANGELES, 1934-38. By Leon T. 
David and John F. Feldmeier. Committee on 
Public Administration, Social Science Re- 
search Council, 306 East 35 Street, New York. 
1939. 67pp. $1.00. 

THE Book OF THE STATES, 1939-40. Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago, 1939. 454pp. $3.50. 

County ConsoLmpaTion. Kentucky Legislative 
Council. Apply to State Plan Board, 2500 
South Third Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

City MANAGEMENT. By Henry G. Hodges. F. S. 
Crofts & Company, 31 Union Square, New 
York, 1939. 759pp. $4.50. 

Democracy Must Tuink. (An _ Informal 
Round-Table Discussion at the National Mu- 
nicipal League’s Forty-Fourth Annual Con- 
ference on Government.) Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 1939. 
64pp. $1. 

Forms OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT: How Have 
THEY WoRKED? National Municipal League. 
309 East 34 Street, New York. 1939. 20pp. 
25 Cents. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND MISGOVERNMENT OF 
Lonpon. By William A. Robson. George 


Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 40 Museum Street, 
London, W. C. 1. 1939. 484pp. 15 shillings. 

GOVERNMENT Pus ticity; Its PRACTICE IN FED- 
ERAL ADMINISTRATION. James L. McCamy. 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 1939. 275pp. $2.50. 
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THE Law oF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS; CUM- 
ULATIVE SUPPLEMENT. Eugene McQuillin. 2d. 
ed. Callaghan and Company, 401 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. 1939. 1446pp. $15. 

MANUAL AND REGULATIONS OF LAW DEpart- 
MENT, City oF Cuicaco. Barnet Hodes, Cor- 
poration Counsel. 1939. 52pp. 

MUNICIPALITIES AND LAW IN AcTION 1938-B. 
(Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers.) 
Edited by John A. McIntire and Charles S. 
Rhyne. The Institute, 730 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 199pp. $3. 

New York ApvANCING. Edited by Rebecca 
Rankin. Municipal Reference Library, 2220 
Municipal Building, New York. 1939. 270pp. 
50 cents. 

MUNICIPAL INDEX AND ATLAS. American City 
Magazine Corporation, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 1939. 603pp. $5.00. 

A RosTER OF CiTy OFFICIALS IN TEXAS. League 
of Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guadalupe 
Street, Austin. 1939. 59pp. $3 per copy, free 
to member cities. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1938. By Kathleen H. Dugan. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 882pp. $1.50. 


EDUCATION 


How TO ORGANIZE SCHOOL-ADMINISTERED For- 
ums. By John W. Studebaker and Chester S. 
Williams. The American Association for 
Adult Education in cooperation with the 
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THE PICK OF 


United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1939. 71pp. 

TENURE OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 1939. 23pp. 25 
cents. 

WHEN YOUTH LEAVE ScHOOL. Ruth E. Eckert 
and Thomas O. Marshall. Regents’ Inquiry 
Into the Character and Cost of Public Edu- 
cation in the State of New York. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, 
New York. 1939. 360pp. $3.00. 


FINANCE 

ACCOUNTING FOR PuBLIC Property. Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. May, 1939. 42pp. Account- 
ing Pub. No. 5. 50 cents. 

CanaADA’s TAX AND EXPENDITURE STRUCTURES 
In RELATION TO THOSE OF AUSTRALIA, THE 
Unitep KINGDOM, AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Citizens’ Research Institute of Canada, To- 
ronto. 1939. 40pp. 25 cents. 

DELINQUENT TAx ANALysIs, Lucas CounrTy, 
Oxu1o. Apply to Auditor, Lucas County, 
Toledo, Ohio. 1939. 248pp. 

Tue Fee System AS A METHOD OF COMPENSAT- 
ING County OrriciAts. Kentucky Legislative 
Council, State Plan Board, 2500 South Third 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 71pp. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT FINANCE IN KAnsAs. By 
Harold Howe. State Planning Board, Topeka. 
1939. 33pp. 

StaTE INCOME PAYMENTS, 1929-37. By Robert 
R. Nathan and John L. Martin. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 1939. 22pp. 

STATE INSURANCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY 
IN Kentucky. By Orie P. Gruelle. Bureau of 
School Service, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 1939. 136pp. 50 cents. 

Tax DELINQUENCY IN CALIFORNIA. By Franklin 
Gindick and Malcolm M. Davisson. Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 1939. 63pp. 

Tax DELINQUENCY IN ILLINOIS WITH PARTICU- 
LAR REFERENCE TO Cook County. Illinois 
Legislative Council, Springfield. 1939. 91pp. 

TWELVE YEARS OF INCOME FOR THE CITY OF 
Dayton GOVERNMENT (WHAT PossIBLeE UNn- 
USED Sources oF INCOME Exist). Dayton 
Research Association, 421 Realty Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 1939. 32pp. 


FIRE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIxTy-SIxTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF FirE CuieFs, 1938. International 

Association of Fire Chiefs, 24 West 40 Street, 

New York. 1938. 196pp. 


THE MONTH 


HEALTH 


EDUCATING FOR HEALTH. By Frank Ernest Hill. 
American Association for Adult Education, 
60 East 42 Street, New York. 1939. 224pp. 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF (1) SCHOOL 
HEALTH Epvucators; (2) PusBiic HEALTH 
ENGINEERS; (3) SANITARIANS; (4) SuB-PRo- 
FESSIONAL FIELD PERSONNEL IN SANITATION; 
(5) Pusitic HEALTH STATISTICIANS. Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, 50 West 50 
Street, New York City. 1939. Free. 

HEALTH INSURANCE AND MEpIcaAL CARE. By 
Fern E. Scneder. Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of California, Berkeley. 
1939. 25pp. 

MILK SUPPLIES AND THEIR CONTROL IN AMER- 
ICAN URBAN COMMUNITIES OF OVER 1,000 
POPULATION IN 1936. By A. W. Fuchs and L. 
C. Frank. United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 1939. 70pp. 10 
cents. 

PROPER CONDUCT OF AN ISOLATION PERIOD FOR 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASE IN A Home. George 
M. Stevens. Board of Health Commissioners, 
Los Angeles, California. 4pp. 1939. 

REPORT OF A SURVEY OF THE HEALTH DEPART- 
MENT AND OTHER HEALTH AGENCIES IN THE 
District OF COLUMBIA, MADE IN 1937-38. 
United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1939. 400pp. 35 cents. 

RopENT ConTrROL. By George Parrish. Board of 
Health Commissioners, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 1939. Variously paged. 


HOUSING 


LEGAL PROBLEMS IN THE HovusINnG FIELD. By 
Horace Russell and Leon H. Keyserling for 
the National Resources Committee. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 76pp. 25 cents. 

HovusInG YEARBOOK. By National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1939. 240pp. $3.00. 


LIBRARIES 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY EDUCATION; INTRODUC- 
ING THE Liprary. By Nora E. Beust. United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 75pp. 

STATISTICS OF PuBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 1934- 
35 (Chapter 5 of Volume 2 of the Biennial 
Survey of Edcation in the United States: 
1934-36). By Emery M. Foster and Edith A. 
Lathrop. United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 196pp. 20 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


Crvit Service Law. By Oliver P. Field. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 
1939. 286pp. $5. 
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MANUAL OF PROCEDURE FOR MUNICIPAL CIVIL 
SERVICE CoMMIssIONsS. New York State Civil 
Service Department, Albany, New York. 1939. 
88pp. 

MonTHLY Pay RATES FOR SELECTED CLASSES IN 
13 State Services. Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. June, 1939. Ip. 

SPECIAL REPORTS OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL AGEN- 
CIES TO THE CENTRAL REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE CIvIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY. Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1939. 13pp. 25 cents. 


PLANNING 


FivE YEARS OF PLANNING IN THE PACIFIC 
NortHwEeEst. By Charles McKinley. North- 
west Regional Council, Portland, Oregon. 
1939. 27pp. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE ROADSIDE. New England 
Regional Planning Association, Federal Build- 
ing, Boston. 1939. 32pp. 

THIRD ROADSIDE AND SHADE TREE CONFERENCE. 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 1939. 76pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


PREPARATION AND REVISION OF BUILDING CODEs. 
By George N. Thompson. National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. Government 
Printing Office. 1939. 18pp. 15 cents. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920-38. 
National Resources Committee, Washington, 
D.C. 1939. Unpaged. 

REPORT OF THE 28TH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF THE UNITED 
StaTeEs. National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1939. 139pp. 30 cents. 


RECREATION 


THE CASE FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AS RECREA- 
TION CENTERS. American Youth Congress, 
105 West 40 Street, New York. 1939. 15pp. 
5 cents. 

LEISURE—For WHAT? A Co-operative Study of 
the Leisure Time Problem in Wichita Falls, 
Texas. By Eugene T. Lies. City Clerk, 
Wichita Falls. 1938. 84pp. 

RECREATION: YEAR Book NuMBER. National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. June, 1939. 50 cents. 

A SuRVEY OF RECREATIONAL FACILITIES WITH 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CITY SCHOOLS AND 
MUNICIPAL PLaycrounDs. By Edwin C. Kratt 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 





and others. Recreation Survey Committee, 
City Hall, Fresno, California. 1939. 38pp. 

1938 YEARBOOK; PARK AND RECREATION Proc- 
RESS. National Park Service, Washington, 
D. C. 1939. 92pp. 35 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


REGULATION OF ALL-NIGHT PARKING ON Clty 
STREETS. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene. 1939. 
16pp. 

UTILITIES 


AIRPORT SuRVEY. By Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1939. 13lpp. House Document No. 
245. 

ELECTRIC POWER STATISTICs, 1938. By the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 54pp. 25 cents. 

(1) Port AND TERMINAL CHARGES AT UNITED 
STATES GREAT LAKES Ports. 1939. 219pp. 
40 cents. (2) Port AND TERMINAL CHARGES 
AT UNITED STATES. SEA Ports. 1939. 803pp. 
$1.00. United States Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, Washington, D. C. 

REGULATION OF OIL AND GAS IN CALIFORNIA. 
California State Planning Board, 441 Public 
Works Building, Sacramento, California, 1938. 
25pp. 

WELFARE 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF OLD AGE ASSISTANCE. 
By Robert T. Lansdale and others. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1939. 345pp. $3.75. 

CHANGING ASPECTS OF URBAN RELIEF. By F. L. 
Carmichael and R. Nassimbene, WPA. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 93pp. 

SoME ASPECTS OF THE RELIEF SITUATION IN 
REPRESENTATIVE AREAS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. American Association of Social Work- 
ers, 130 East 22 Street, New York City. 
1939. 25pp. 

STATE PuBLIC WELFARE LEGISLATION. By Rob- 
ert C. Lowe, WPA. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. 1939. 
398pp. 

Wo Pays For SociAL Services? By Carl H. 
Chatters. Reprinted from 1938 Social Service 
Year Book. Council of Social Agencies. 1939. 
13pp. 

MIGRANT FAMILIES. 


By John N. Webb and 


Malcolm Brown, WPA. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1938. 192pp. 
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